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EDITORIAL 


Whilst it is possible that one day we 
may get an American package jazz show 
that will be to everyone’s taste, that 
miracle hasn’t happened yet, and indeed 
the possibility of it ever happening 
seems to be rapidly receding into the 
background. The trouble is usually that 
either the artists taking part are in con- 
flict musically, or that the promoters 
will grossly over-estimate the capacity 
of the musical egg basket. The most 
recent J.A.T.P. tour is a good case in 
point—two bands would have been 
plenty. As it was there were too many 
groups and too many guest artists, so no 
one got a real chance to show their 
paces. 

The great Benny Carter hadn't been 
heard here for years, and many had 
never had a chance to hear him or Don 
Byas, not to mention Jo Jones, Cole- 
man Hawkins and Roy Eldridge, yet 
the time allotted to these musicians was 
hardly enough to get their chops warm. 
With a little forethought this bill could 
have been split into two excellent shows. 
The Adderley Quintet, and Dizzy Gilles- 
pie’s group with J. J. Johnson as a guest 
would have made up one good bill, with 
all the mainstream musicians, plus a 
suitable trombonist and proper rhythm 
section for the other. Why do jazz im- 
pressarios have to be so profligate and 
extravagant? 

Nevertheless it must’ be admitted that 
a greater part of the recent, most un- 
fortunately truncated, J.A.T.P. tour, 
was musically excellent. The swinging 
session by the veteran mainstreamers was 
heartwarming and often highly 


humorous. With such hoary old repro- 
bates as Roy Eldridge, Coleman Haw- 
kins, Jo Jones, Don Byas and Benny 
Carter cavorting around the stage one 
would expect the music to be happy, 
swinging and relaxed—it was all that and 
more! And the range of facial expres- 
sions—my, they were really something. 
Leading the company came the con- 
vivial Mr. Hawkins, gliding on stage like 
a man with fur boots, his smile sardonic, 
yet benevolent. He treated us to some of 
his best style tenor playing—the tone, 
with its fuzzy edging, is as unique as 
ever, the ideas as plentiful as a cornu- 
copia. Next, “Little Jazz” Eldridge, with 
short and dainty step ranged himself 
alongside Hawkins. He leered at Lalo 
Schifrin, Gillespie’s young pianist, and 
at once entered into an obviously 
hilariously funny conversation with 
Hawk, their silent laughter being 
punctuated with glowers and frowns at 
the unoffending young man at the piano 
who, even at this early stage, seemed 
somewhat distraught. Roy unleashed a 
furious amount of trumpet at us, but 
it must be admitted, except for an ex- 
quisite “Lover Man”, he has been heard 
to better advantage. By the second show, 
conviviality had become master of 
control. 

Now the decorous Benny Carter, with 
stately tread, beaming like a beneficent 
buddha. As the chosen leader of this 
group, the pantomime was absent, but 
he was obviously very happy to be back 
in England. What a shame he didn’t get 
a chance to play his trumpet! And it 
seems terrible that such a great artist 
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does not record more often, for with his 
outstanding melodic imagination and 
perfect sense of pace he is one of the 
two original major alto saxophonists 
playing today. A year or so ago, from 
what we were able to hear, it appeared 
that the modern innovations he had 
adopted had weakened his own personal 
style, but there was not a sign of that 
at the Festival Hall. The creamy, 
crystal tone was as of yore, his phrasing 
as full of originality and strength as it 
always has been. 

Then the dapper Don Byas. As befits a 
man who has for so Jong lived as an ex- 
patriot, he stood a little apart, but never- 
theless well within the group. Don is a 
great skin-diver, one of the best in the 
world today and it is his underwater 
activities which have, in addition to 
leaving its mark on his face (he scorns 
the oxygen mask) also strengthened his 
lungs to power plus. He was always a 
free blower of the tenor, but now even 
more potency is evident. Unlike Haw- 
kins, his tone edges are clear cut and 
sharply defined, but he exhibits a 
healthy uninhibited swing, giving his im- 
provisational ideas full swing. For many 
he was the outstanding musician of the 
whole show. 

And the last of the seasoned experts, 
drummer Jo Jones. Here again, if the 
hair line is receding, the step is as 
jaunty as a naval liberty man. The smile 
is as infectious as the common cold, the 
eyebrows belong to a circus clown, and 
he has a wider selection of facial ex- 
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bas THESAURUS OF CLASSIC JAZZ 
includes the cream of early 

improvised jazz in one of the most 
comprehensive collections ever 
published on long playing records. 


GREAT JAZZ MUSICIANS 
APPEARING INCLUDE 


Bix Beiderbecke - Red Nichols 
Tommy & Jimmy Dorsey 

Miff Mole - Eddie Lang 
Frankie Trumbauer 

Arthur Schutt - Vic Berton 
Adrian Rollini 
and Fud Livingston 


VOLUME 1 

Dorsey Brothers and their Orchestra: 
My Melancholy Baby ; 

Jimmy Dorsey Orchestra: Beebe ; 

Frankie Trumbauer and his Orchestra: 
Humpty Dumpty ; Lila; 

Frankie Trumbauer and his Orchestra 
with Bix and Lang: Three Blind Mice; 
Miff Mole and his Little Molers: 

Feelin’ No Pain; 

The Goofus Five: Vo-Do-Do-De-O Blues ; 
Joe Venuti’s Blue Four: Four String Joe ; 
Ed. Lang and his Orchestra: 

Walkin’ the Dog; Hot Heels ; 


Freeze An’ Melt ; Bugle Call Rag. 
BBL 7431 


VOLUME II 

Miff Mole and his Molers 

At the Darktown Strutters’ Ball ; Davenport 
Blues ; My Gal Sal ; The New Twister ; 
Honolulu Blues ; That's a Plenty ; After 
you’ve Gone; I’ve Got a Feeling I’m Falling; 
Alexander's Ragtime Band ; Some Sweet 


Day ; Crazy Rhythm; Navy Blues. 
BBL 7432 


VOLUME Ill 

Red Nichols and The Charleston Chasers 
Mississippi Mud ; My Gal Sal ; Farewell 
Blues ; Wabash Blues ; Davenport Blues ; 
After You've Gone ; Sugar Foot Strut ; 
Imagination ; Delirium ; Five Pennies ; 
Someday Sweetheart ; Feelin’ No Pain. 

BBL 7433 


VOLUME IV 

The Red Heads 

Brown Sugar ; Get a Load of This ; 
Meadowlark ; Heebie Jeebies; A Good Man 
is Hard to Find ; Baltimore ; Alabama 

Stomp ; Hurricane ; Washboard Blues ; 
That's No Bargain ; Red Head Blues ; 
Birmingham Breakdown ; Boneyard 

Shuffle ; Stompin’ Fool ; Ja-Da ; Sensation. 
BBL 7434 
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In the bad old days before jazz visits 
from the States became almost monthly 
affairs, enthusiasts would swoop with 
glee upon accompanying musicians with 
such groups as the Ink Spots or the Deep 
River Boys. Now, perhaps, we’re be- 
coming blasé, for I seemed to be the only 
jazz fancier interested in the Nat ‘King’ 
Cole Trio when they were in London 
last May. Apart from trumpeter Irving 
Bush, who blew a little on some ses- 
sions, the group sported John Collins 
on guitar, ex-Hampton bassist Charlie 
Harris and drummer Lee Young. 

The latter is a charming man whose 
physical resemblance to his brother, the 
late Lester Young, is immediately ob- 
vious. Apart from Lee’s undoubted pro- 
wess as an instrumentalist he is also an 
expert MD. To some it might seem a 
little out of place for the great Lester’s 
brother to stand up in the middle of a 
number and direct the assembled Cyril 
Stapleton strings into the home-ward 
run, but Lee is a true musician, well- 
schooled in every facet of the profession. 

He was born Leonidas Raymond 
Young in New Orleans, La. on March 
7th., 1917, the son of a pianist father, 
W. H. Young. “Although he was a 
pianist, he was a professor of music and 
I don’t know what instrument he didn’t 
play. He had many different orchestras 
and if someone was ever missing he 
would take over and play that particular 


The 


(Vv. Wilmer) 


instrument piano, trumpet, trom- 
bone, saxes, clarinet, French horn 
these are only the ones we heard him 
play. He had a jazz orchestra, but 
usually when we'd see him te was 
directing. 

“My parents took us away from New 
Orleans when I was three and went to 
Minneapolis. My father had a band of 
twelve musicians and they wanted us 
to go on the Orpheum Circuit and cut 
the group to ten pieces. He wouldn't 
take the job because he would have to 
get rid of two fellows that’s the 
way he was, and that’s the way we were 
taught, because I’ve done the same thing 
since and IT know Lester did, too. 

“T started out on soprano first. not 
the straight soprano, but the one made 
like the alto saxophone. Then IT tried 
alto and then took trumpet and trom- 
bone lessons and piano, but at this stage 
for me this was an escape. I was just 
trying to befuddle my father. To keep 
from really playing anything I'd say I 
didn’t like the instrument. So they'd 
say, he’s the baby, he’s young, so get 
him this, or what he wants. I realised 
afterwards that my motive really was to 
make my father keep on buying me 
different instruments. I didn’t know then 
that he didn’t have to buy them and 
was actually getting them free! It kind 
of back-fired in that respect, but it was 
good because it got music into my 
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LEE YOUN 
Story 


as told to Valerie Wilmer 


blood. He always told us that we were 
going to play music so that we wouldn’t 


-have to work hard like Ais father had 


done as a blacksmith. And that’s what 
I tried to do with my own son, but 
he’s not interested he’s study'ng 
law.” 

In an interview in Jazz Review, Lester 
Young told Francois Postiff that he 
had started out on drums, but: “Every- 
time I'd be in a nice little place and Pd 
meet a nice little chick, her mother'd 
say, ‘Mary, come on, lets go. Damn, 
I'd be trying to pack those drums, be- 
cause I wanted this little chick, dig? 

All those other boys got clarinet 
cases, trumpets cases . and I'm wig- 
gling around with all that s—t, and 
Lady Francis, I could really play those 
drums.” 

“I was too young to know what he 
was really doing with them,” said Lee, 
“but he must have been able to keep 
time because of the way he played his 
horn, you know. In later years, after 
he became popular, that reason for 
giving up drums would have been a 
typical answer, because he wasn’t really 
interested in answering questions. 

“IT suppose he could have done more 
with this than T can.” Lee said when I 
asked about Lester’s early days, “but 
you couldn’t have got him to talk that 
much. He left the drums and went to 
the saxophone and never deviated. 
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“Musically, I think he was always a 
talent, really. The three of us: Lester, 
myself and our sister Irma, played in 
this alto saxophone trio with our 
father’s orchestra, and you know Lester 
always had a wonderful ear. Once we 
were rehearsing when we were kids. 
and my father told Lester he was 
making mistakes. Now he was really 
playing right, but my father was trying 
to catch him out because he wasn’t 
reading his part, only playing by -ear. 
So he took his instrument and got up 
and played maybe one note wrong on 
purpose, telling Lester that was what he 
should have plaved. So . . . Lester just 
sat there and played it in exactly the 
same way, mistake and all, and my 
father realised he'd been fooled and got 
so mad he hit him with his yardstick! 

“I don’t think Lester really liked any 
instrument but the saxophone. He'd 
lock himself up in his room and prac- 
tice . . . you had to stop him playing. 
All day. and records, too . . . phew! 
He'd play everything, and particularly 
liked to listen to Frankie Trumbauer. 
Bud Freeman? No!! Who ever said 
Lester was influenced by Bud Freeman? 

“I suppose I did school till fourth 
grade before we went to California, but 
we were always touring and I was sing- 
ing in front of the band and didn’t have 
too much time for school. We used to 
play on carnivals when I was out of 
school in the summer, and then we 
used to be on the T.O.B.A. circuit too. 
You know what than stands for: ‘Tough 
On Black Artists’ . . . but all the 
Negroes played on that circuit. We had 
Cootie Williams with us for a while 
before we stopped in Alberqueque, New 
Mexico and started playing dances. 

“Then Ben Webster came _ from 
Chicago and started playing piano with 
us. My dad put Ben on tenor and 
I guess you could say that he 
and Lester taught him. As a matter of 
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fact, Ben pulled me out of the Rio 
Grande river one time. I was drowning 
and I’d gone under for the last time! 
I was only a little guy, about ten or 
eleven, and he just picked me up under 
one arm and carried me home. He was 
a big guy then . . . you should have 
seen what a physique he had! 

“When we were T.0.B.A. we learnt to 
talk the special language that most 
everybody on the circuit could talk. 
It's not like hip-slang, it’s entirely 
different. If you listened real good you 
might be able to tell, but when we were 
young, Lester and I used to stand round 
for an hour and talk and no-one would 
know what we were saying. My sister 
and I still do it on long-distance phone- 
calls. 

“Lester was quite a wit, you know, 
and he had a very good mind. People 
who got to know him found he had a 
lot of things to say that made a lot of 
sense, and if he was around any guy 
for any length of time, he'd soon get 
him talking his slang. You know, he 
really loved to talk in that way, but 
other times he didn’t like to mess with 
words at all. 

“His playing made a lot of sense at an 
early age, too. As near as I can imagine, 
Coleman Hawkins had such a_ big 
sound and they hadn’t heard anyone 
with this light sound Lester had, that he 
seemed very revolutionary. I don’t think 
it would have been as noticeable if he 
hadn’t gone in Fletcher Henderson’s 
band after Hawkins. But I don’t think 
he would ever have played any other 
way because he was a man of his con- 
victions, and if he believed what he was 
plaving was right, he wouldn’t change. 
And what he was plaving was right, and 
he proved himself. didn’t he? 

never believe in  comparine 
musicians in any way hecause it’s all 
a matter of different stvles. JI mean 
Lester had as much influence in his era 
as Hawkins had in his. Non-musicians 
and most writers don’t seem to feel 
right taking things at face-value. I’m 
afraid. They don’t want to say: Haw- 
kins, Lester. Webster, Getz, Lucky 
Thompson, Chu Berry . . . all great; 
they want to say who was the greatest, and 
i don’t think you'll find musicians feel 
that way. You will maybe once or 
twice in a lifetime find someone who 
will spread-eagle a field. but the only 
one I’ve never heard people compare 
with anyone was Art Tatum. They’d 
just put him on one side of the fence 
and all the other pianists on the other, 
because he is the jazz pianist. ; 

“Show business many years ago really 
used to be a wonderful thing, quite 
different to what it is now. In the old 
days, singer, actor, musician .. . all 
were one. But nowadays the big stars 
pay no attention to the smaller parts, 
and like to think they are big shots. I 
suppose we used to be much more clan- 
nish, but you always knew where you 
were with other entertainers. 
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“We were in Phoenix, Arizona when 
Lester left us and went to Salinas, 
Kansas. A lot of people say it was Kan- 
sas City, but it wasn’t, and then we went 
on to L.A. [ was entertaining in a night 
club there called the Apex ... I was 
quite a vocalist then! Ivy Anderson was 
in the show, too, and Jack Benny’s 
‘Rochester’, but I was the star. As you 
know, there are laws in -California 
where minors are not allowed in night- 
clubs and I was only about ten or 
eleven then. They didn’t find out till 
after about four or six months, but then 
they closed and I was out of a job! 

“I started leading a normal life after 
that: school, basket-ball, Y.M.C.A. and 
all that. In 1930 I was thirteen years old. 
at Junior High School, and they made 
me manager of the track team, and that 
made me stay active with the sports. 
Then I started playing drums in the 
school orchestra which went on all 
through Junior High and High School 

. in the symphony orchestra and the 
dance orchestra, which was where we 
got our fun. 

“T became really interested in the drums 
then, and I used to go to hear all the 
drummers I could. I'd go from the big- 
gest dives on Main Street in L.A. to the 
plushiest night-clubs. In that way I 
heard the best and the worst drummers, 
but I found I learnt just as much from 
them as from the good drummers. This 
is just my personal opinion, but I think 
that this works in so many things away 
from music. Like, I’m a golf-bug and 
I must say I’m a five-handicap man. I 
think I really learnt an awful lot about 
golf from people who'd shoot 95 or 100 

. . I'd learn from their faults! It’s 
because of this that I don’t have any 
respect for a musician who knocks an- 
other. Actually, some people will knock 
someone to impress you; they'll do any- 
thing to make friends. 

“Around 1934 I started working at a 
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little place in Hollywood, singing with 
pianist Walter Johnson for a while, and 
then I was with Mutt Carey in L.A. Nat 
‘King’ Cole’s Trio weren’t very well 
known at this time, but I joined them 


to make some records of Measured 
Music. This was a kind of machine 
where you’d put in maybe a couple of 
cents and hear the band play one 
chorus. If you wanted to hear more, 
you'd have to keep on putting in more 
money! The guy who was the head of 
it was Spike Jones . . . perhaps that’s 
why it was such a crazy idea! Anyway, 
on one session I had just had a new 
set of drums, but he wanted me to play 
on a piece of paste-board with my 
brushes. I was disappointed because I 
wanted to show off my new set. This 
was the original trio with Wesley Prince 
on bass and Oscar Moore on guitar, 
and we later made some records for 
Decca like Sunny Side Of The Street 
and I Like To Riff. 


“In 1936 I worked with Buck Clay- 
ton’s band, the first big band I ever 
worked with. It was called ‘The Four- 
teen Gentlemen Of Harlem’, but they 
were all fellows from the West Coast. 
I enjoyed my stay, but I just can’t think 
who was in that band. 


“The same year, Eddie Barefizld left 
Cab Calloway and had an orchestra in 
L.A. with Tyree Glenn, Don Byas and 
me, among others. This was a really 
fine band, but we didn’t have too much 
success. They wanted the three of us to 
go back with them to New York which we 
were going to do, but I got homesick in 
K.C. and the girl I had been going with 
in California came there and we got 
married. We went back home, and that’s 
the thing that really made me a West 
Coast musician. If I'd got to N.Y. I 
might have stayed there because Tyree 
Glenn was a very good friend of mine, 
and things might have been very 
different. 


“The band broke up the following 
year and with Barefield’s tenorist Paul 
Howard, I joined Charlie Echoll’s group 
at the Cotton Club in L.A. This group 
had Ernie Royal, Raymond Tate and 
Echoll on trumpets, Lee McCoy Davis 
and Bumps Myers on alto, Paul Howard 
was playing tenor and the rhythm sec- 
tion was Edith Turnham, piano, Al 
Morgan on bass, and myself. Later on 
I replaced regular drummer, Rabonn 
Tarrant with Paul Howard in Eagle 
Rock, California at a club called 
Virginia’s. He had Richard Bates on 
piano, Ted Brinson, bass, Buddy Harper 
on guitar and Eleanor Williams was the 
vocalist. 

“But getting back to 1937: Fats 
Waller came to work at the Famous 
Door and we used to have great ses- 
sions every Sunday. Al Morgan was on 
bass, Paul Campbell (who later went 
with Basie) played trumpet, and Jerry 
Colonna would sometimes come out 
and play trombone. You know, he 


wasn’t fooling, he could really play. I 
was kind of excited about everything all 
the time, but Fats really was the most 
jovial and the most pleasant man I’ve 
ever known. Oscar Peterson reminds me 
so much of him, though he doesn’t 
drink like Fats did. I don’t mean that in 
a derogatory sense, but everything is 
just “wonderful” with both of them. I 
made six records with Fats, Paul, Al, 
and Caughey Roberts (who had just left 
Basie) on alto and Ceele Burke on 
guitar. They were recorded for Victor 
on December 16th of that year, titles 
like, Neglected, Everyday’s A Holiday 
and My First Impression Of You. 

“In 1939 I started getting a lot of 
studio calls and worked for Columbia 
Pictures for a while. Louis Armstrong 
was in a picture with Mae West and 
we made Jeepers Creepers, which was a 
new hit then. Then I went back to 
Paramount and did Coconut Grove with 
Fred MacMurray. There was a kid ten 
years old who was supposed to play 
drums in this film, and I recorded the 
soundtrack for him and taught him the 
motions. 

“In 1940 I dubbed for Micky Rooney 
in Strike Up The Band which also 
had Paul Whiteman and Judy Garland. 
That same year, Lionel Hampton for- 
med a big band with a great personnel 
and nearly got the King Cole Trio, too. 
I actually joined him as a_ vocalist, 
though after a while I was _ playing 
drums, too. He had Carl George on 
trumpet, Fred Beckett (trombone), Ray 
Perry (alto and violin), Bob Barfield 
(alto), Jack McVea (tenor), the one and 
only ‘Sir’ Charles Thompson on piano 
and Vernon Alley (bass). 

I Jeft with them in 1940 and we went 
up the West Coast to New York. They 
were going to the Grand Terrace in 
Chicago, but I left because I was home- 
sick again. I guess I don’t like to travel! 
But Lionel really is the nicest man in 
our profession . . . I really don’t know 
a nicer man. He’s genuinely good, you 
see, and he’s had so many musicians 
working for him and they’ll never say 
a word against him. I never heard him 
say a harsh word to anyone around him. 
Aside from being a good musician, I 
really do believe that he is quite a per- 
former and will always give the people 
what he thinks they want. If he thought 
they wanted to hear Moonglow or Star- 
dust all night long, he’d do it all right. 
But there’s only one way that you can 
say it, and that’s what the English say: 
He’s a nice man! 

“Surprisingly enough, I was not often 
known as ‘Lester’s brother’, though 
they did do it when I went East and 
he’d been there first. But I had my own 
band on the West Coast after I left 
Lionel (apart from doing pretty well 
in the studios) and Lester came out and 
joined me and was known as my 
brother! After a while it became ‘Lee 
and Lester Young.’ It was kind of differ- 
ent instrumentation: we had two tenors, 
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guitar and trumpet playing most of the 
things with the rhythm section of Red 
Callender, Arthur Twine on piano, and 
myself. Paul Campbell was on trumpet 
again and Louis Gonzales on guitar. 


“Lester had just left Basie and we 
went to work at the Capir, and then the 
Trouville Club where Billie Holiday 
came out and sang with us. Jimmy 
Rowles was on piano then and Slim and 
Slam and the Spirits of Rhythm were 
also working there. It was supposed to 
be a good band and we though it was, 
because we were in Hollywood and went 
to Cafe Society. We went for four weeks 
and stayed six months! 

“You know, if Lester had any busi- 
ness difficulties at this time, he’d call 
me on the phone and get me to talk 
to them. He didn’t want to have any 
dealings’ with business. ‘I only want to 
play my horn,’ he used to say. He 
thought business would interfere with 
his playing. I don’t have to explain to 
anyone how close Lester and I were, 
because you really shouldn’t have to ex- 
plain about family ties. 

“My father and mother died in 1942. 
and their death really broke the band 
up. Lester went back to Basie for a few 
months and I went back to the West 
Coast and worked the studios again. I 
was on the staff at Columbia for quite 
a while and I did some long-hair stuff 
for a couple of years, too. 

“Music is music as far as I’m con- 
cerned, and I’ve always been the kind 
of musician could play everything. But 
you find that you don’t want to travel, 
and so I took shelter in the studios, be- 
cause at the time I was coming up, a 
jazzman had to travel. I did many re- 
cord dates with people like Nellie 
Lutcher, (He's a Real Gone Guy), 
Benny Goodman Sextet, (The World Is 
Waiting For The Sunrise in 1946), Mel 
Powell, (Anything Goes in 1947), 
John ‘Blues’ Taylor, (People Are 
Talking and Somewhere in 1949), 
and Big Sis Andrews, (The Huckle- 
Buck). These are only some of 
them. I did quite a few recordings with 
the Phil Moore Four, with Joe Comfort, 
Irving Ashby and Ernie and Marshall 
Royal. 

“I was working at MGM studios with 
Marge and Gower Champion and doing 
a Pete Rugolo score for an Esther 
Williams film when I joined Nat in 
1953. At first the trio played everything, 
but after about four months it went and 
he started getting in those lush strings and 
things. Now I think he does three or 
four piano numbers, but there's not 
much jazz any more. 

“It’s seven years now and I’m quite 
happy. I have no ideas of anything else 
I'd like to do just now, but when I do 
leave Nat I don’t expect to play any 
more music. I think I’ve done just about 
everything I could do: studios, T.V., 
jazz... so I think that’s about the end 
of it when I finish.” 
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JANUAR 


Tremendously TRADITIONAL 


CHRIS BARBER’S JAZZ BAND 
Chris Barber International Vol. 2 
‘Barber in Copenhagen’ incl: High society; 
Going to town; Blue turning grey over you 
Columbia Lansdowne Series (LP) 338X1274 (Mono) SCX3342 (Steree) 


GEORGE LEW:S and his Orchestra 
‘Doctor Jazz’ incl: Bugle Boy March; Doctor Jazz; 
H.M.V. (LP) CLP1413 (Mono) CSD1337 (Stereo) 


TERRY LIGHTFOOT and his New Orleans Jazzmen 
‘Trad Parade’ incl: South; St. Louis Rag; 
Columbia Lansdowne Series (LP) 33SX1290 (Mono) SCX3354 (Stereo) 


MONTY SUNSHINE with Chris Barber’s Jazz Band 
‘Monty’ Columbia Lansdowne Series (EP) SEG8059 (Mon) 


RED ALLEN, JACK TEAGARDEN, KID ORY 
‘Ramblin’ in High Society’ (From Newport 1957) 
H.M.V. (EP) 7EG8634 (Mono) 


Moderately MODERN 


COUNT BASIE and his Orchestra 
‘Not now, I'll tell you when’ incl: 
Rare Butterfiy; Ol’ man river; 
Columbia (LP) 338X1293 (Mono) SCX3356 (Stereo) 
THE OSCAR PETERSON TRIO 


Tenderly; C Jam Blues 
H.M.V. (EP) 7EG8635 (Mono) 


E.M.1. Records Ltd., E.M.l. House, 20 Manchester Square, London W.1 


Manifestly MAINSTREAM 


‘BEN WEBSTER MEETS OSCAR PETERSON’ 
incl: The touch of your lips; Bye bye blackbird; 
Sunday; This can’t be love 
H.M.V. (LP) CLP1412 (Mono) CSD1336 (Stereo) 


‘DUKE ELLINGTON AND JOHNNY HODGES’ 
‘Play the Blues’; Beale Street; Loveless Love 
H.M.V. EP) 7EG8633 (Mono) 


Violently VOCAL 


LITTLE BROTHER MONTGOMERY 
‘Little Brother’ (with Ken Colyer on 3 tracks) 
incl: I keep on drinkin’; Cow cow blues; Buddy Bolden’s blues 
Columbia Lanedowne series (LP) 33SX1289 (Mono) 


SISTER ROSETTA THARPE 
‘The Gospel Truth’ incl: The Lord's Prayer; 
It s me; Didn't it rain; Steal away 
Mercury (LP) MMC14057 (Mono) 


BILLIE HOLIDAY 
*The Unforgettable Lady Day’ incl: Sophisticated Lady; 
Speak low; Cheek to cheek; Always 
H.M.V. (LP) CLP1414 (Mono) 
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DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER 


BLUES ON RECORD 


(PART XXiIll) 


Last month’s Blues on Record was 
devoted to the delicate art of the late 
Jimmy Yancey, perhaps the most re- 
spected and well-loved of all the blues 
pianists. It is now the turn of his wife 
Estelle, affectionately known as 
“Mama” Yancey. As a singer she has 
never had her just critical reward, partly 
due to the small number of records she 
has made, and partly to a_ natural 
modesty. She always preferred to re- 
main in the background and let her 
husband take the musical honours. 
Nevertheless, she is one of the greatest 
of all women blues singers and her 
records are valued highly among dis- 
cerning collectors. 

Mama’s voice lacks the wonderful 
richness of either Ma Rainey or Bessie 
Smith. In point of fact, she resembles 
those fine St. Louis style singers of 
which Alice Moore and Mary and 
Edith Johnson are the most notable. 
How many of these came from that 
district, or even learned their art there 
is debatable, but some critic (was it Max 
Jones?) once used the tag and the label 
has stuck. 

The blues are a very personal ex- 
pression and a mere description can 
only convey so much. Estelle Yancey’s 
voice possesses a harsh, acrid quality, 
a bitter-lemon flavour which lingers on 
the aural palate long after one has 
played her records. There is nothing 
polite or sophisticated in her work— 
it is the genuine expression of a sensi- 
tive artist who loves and understands 
the blues. With Jimmy as her accom- 
panist she produced some of the most 
haunting blues music of our time. Her 
last session with her husband, made a 
few weeks before he died, is drenched 
with sadness, and I am convinced she 
was aware that this was their last re- 
cording together. Every title is memor- 
able, particularly How Long Blues and 
Make Me A Pallet On The Floor. The 
record is available to London (it is on 
Atlantic) and should be issued without 
delay! At the present time there is 
only one LP issued in this country, and 


although in many ways a delightful ex- 
ample of Mama, it does not contain 
any piano by Jimmy. However, before 
we come to this, let me write something 
about her life. 

Mama was born Estelle Harris in 
Cairo, Illinois on January Ist, 1896. 
Cairo is at the very southern tip of 
Illinois, below St. Louis, on the Missis- 
sippi river. St. Louis is across the river, 
on the Missouri side, and it is there that 
Mama spent most of her youth. In those 
years of growing up she soon took to 
music and sung for a time in a 
local church choir. 

The young Estelle had leanings to- 
ward the vaudeville stage, and slight 
traces of the music hall can be detec- 
ted even on her last known records— 
such songs as Everybody Loves My 
Baby and Baby Won't You Please 
Come Home, for instance. But her 
parents were not in favour of the 
nomadic life such performers lead, so 
she abandoned the idea. At the age of 
twenty-one she met and married Jimmy 
Yancey. So began a love story seldom 
equalled in the hectic world of jazz, 
and Jimmy and Estelle were very close 
until death ended the partnership nearly 
forty years later. 

Jimmy was a singer and dancer of 
some renown, and it was in Chicago, 
where they settled, that his wife first 
commenced singing—and always with 
Yancey. She was:never really a profes- 
sional; she merely sang for the sheer 
love of the blues. That she was able to 
earn a few dollars from time to time 
was gratifying, but money was never the 
main consideration. 

Mama also handled Jimmy’s affairs 
at this time and here it was a very 
different matter, for she realised 
Jimmy’s worth and, being a shrewd 
woman, always drove a hard bargain. 
When Jimmy died it broke her up, for 
it was difficult to realise that her life- 
long partner had gone. She vowed she 
would never sing again, and it was not 
until she was approached by Birch 
Smith, who owned a private recording 
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company and was determined to record 
Mama, that she did again visit a 
studio. It was the problem of the 
pianist which held things up and just 
as Smith was on the verge of giving 
up the whole project he thought of that 
fine piano man and great Yancey ad- 
mirer, Don Ewell. To his surprise 
Estelle Yancey agreed to record with 
him. Don had been a frequent visitor to 
the Yancey house and Jimmy had 
taught him many tricks. Here was a 
sympathetic musician who would under- 
stand what she wanted. The session took 
place on August 2Ist, 1952 in Don 
Ewell’s Chicago flat. It lasted twelve 


‘hours, many of which were spent dis- 


cussing what to record, and there was a 
“jug” on hand to keep everyone happy. 
The result can be heard on Tempo, the 
details being as follows: 


MAMA YANCEY—DON EWELL 


Side 1 Baby Won't You Please Come 
Home /Mama’'s Blues) Nobody 
Knows You When You're 
Down & Out. 

Side 2 Lonesome Road/Weekly Blues 


Everybody Loves My Baby; 

Sundown Blues. 
TEMPO LAP 7. 
Baby Won't You Please is, of course, 
a familiar jazz classic and Mama sings 
the song with great relish, Ewell swing- 
ing away in the background and taking 
a fine solo. As I noted on the sleeve, 
the piano introduction is the same as 
that used by Jelly Roll Morton for Mr. 
Jelly Lord. This was not through any 
lack of originality, but because Don 
felt this to be the perfect opening for 
this track—which it is. Nobody Knows 
You offers a comparison with Bessie’s 
immortal version. As I have remarked 
earlier in this article, jazz and blues is 
a personal expression. Bessie’s render- 
ing shows acceptance of a tragic truth. 
Not so Estelle, who is a fighter who 
looks the world in the face and defies 
everyone. “If you don’t want to know 
me when I’m broke,” she seems to say, 
(continued on page 40) 


A few months ago it was suggested 
that Duke Ellington may shortly be 
making a European tour with his 
orchestra. The reaction to this news on 
the part of the Melody Maker's Max 
Jones was that if Ellington was to tour 
England again it would be better if he 
left his ballad medley and his drum 
solos behind! How much the harsh 
criticisms of the band on the 1958 tour 
affected the financial returns cannot be 
assessed, but there is little doubt that 
they had a considerable effect on the 
public reaction to Ellington’s music. Of 
course no one likes to sit through such 
items, but taken over a series of con- 
certs, the Ellington band offered a 
richer fare than that of any other 
group which has toured this country, 
and it is difficult to imagine that many 
jazz lovers shared the views of certain 
critics. From a financial angle the 
damage has probably been done and it 
is doubtful if we will see the Ellington 
orchestra in this country in the near 
future. 

Should the unexpected happen and we 
were again able to view the Ellington 
band “in the flesh”, then we would 
notice a considerable change in the 
personnel, including the replacement of 
all but one of the old brass section, with 
only the long-serving Ray Nance re- 
maining from the team of 1958. The 
orchestra which toured England was a 
pretty settled one and the changes which 
have taken place will probably mark, 
to future enthusiasts, the end of a 
period in the band’s history, a period 
which opened in 1956 with the return of 


G. E. LAMBERT 


TRUMPETS END 


Johnny Hodges and the recording of the 
great Historically Speaking LP. With 
only one change—the replacing of Willie 
Cook by Harold Baker—the band held 
together for nearly four years, a period 
which covered such notable events as 
the 1956 Newport Festival, the first per- 
formance and recording of Such Sweet 
Thunder and the production of a num- 
ber of superb LP albums, not least those 
for the Verve label under the direction 
of Johnny Hodges. In the consideration 
of this Ellington band,* critics generally 
praised the magnificent playing of the 
trombones (and, indeed, Duke himself 
used the full section with the Spacemen 
contingent on the Cosmic Scene LP), 
yet as a team the trumpets were not in- 
ferior — and they far outclassed the 
trombones in solo strength. In fact, this 
section was one of the greatest trumpet 
teams in jazz history, but this will not 
be realised generally for some years, 
as it appears to take jazz lovers some 
considerable time to catch up on their 
appreciation of what Duke is doing. It 
took them over a decade to realise that 
Ellington had reached one of his peaks 
in 1940; for years it had been unfashion- 
able to praise anything recorded by the 
band after about 1935! 

During a conversation with members 
of Count Basie’s band, sometime before 
the Ellington tour of 1958, someone 
complimented the Basie brass players on 
the excellence of their section. “You 
should hear Duke’s brass,” observed a 
member of the Basie trumpet section, 
“that’s one hell of a section”. At that 
time it was difficult to imagine a brass 
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section superior to Basie’s, which was 
far in advance of anything we had heard 
previously in our concerts halls. It was 
only after the introductory Take the ‘A’ 
Train and the “way back” medley at 
the Ellington concerts that we finally 
did hear a section of this calibre, for 
the punctuations of the brass during 
Newport Up were of such power and 
richness of tone that one was left quite 
speechless. As record listening well con- 
firms we were hearing the finest brass 
section of the decade, one comparable 
with those of Ellington and Basie in the 
early ‘forties. 

The solo strength of the trumpets in 
this band was quite phenomenal; no 
other band in the entire history of jazz 
has contained four such outstanding 
trumpet soloists as Ray Nance, Cat 
Anderson, Harold Baker and Clark 
Terry. 

Two of these players, Nance and 
Anderson, have such a variety of solo 
styles at their disposal that either could 
provide all the trumpet solos for Duke’s 
band without any feeling of monotony, 
as indeed Ray Nance has done on the 
recent Blues in Orbit LP. Ray is of 
course the veteran of the section, with 
almost continuous service since 1940 
(although Hal Baker had played short 
spells with the band in the late 
*thirties). It is infuriating how the 
Ellington organisation, including _ its 


soloists, is taken for granted by jazz 
writers. For years various lesser players 
have been praised for their work with 
big bands, but no trumpet player since 
the middle 


‘forties, when Harry 


« 
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Edison left Basie and Rex Stewart left 
Duke, has come within measurable dis- 
tance of Ray Nance as a big band 
soloist. In the period under discussion 
he at once asserted his potency in the 
Historically Speaking LP, with superb 
growl solos on East St. Louis Toodle-oo 
and In a Mellotone, and beautifully 
poised open playing in Stompy Jones 
and Unbooted Character. At the same 
sessions which produced this LP Elling- 
ton recorded a “tonal pantomime”, as 
he called it, based on My Funny Valen- 
tine and here Ray Nance plays a small 
but important role, taking a_ lyrical 
passage during Quentin Jackson’s 
chorus. Although at a different tempo, 
a similar solo can be found on Dust 
Bowl from the Johnny Hodges Big 
Sound LP, and the flowing, easy style 
combines with a full, glowing tone in 
the creation of these superb passages. 
On the following track, Little Rabbit 
Blues, Ray contributes an anguished 
solo which retains the singing melodic 
quality characteristic of his work. Like 
so many other jazzmen, Ray Nance is at 
his best on the blues, and one of his 
earliest solos on record with the Elling- 
tonians, that on Hodges’ 1940 Things 
Ain’t What They Used to Be, remains 
one of the miniature classics of jazz. 
Although Cat Anderson is notorious 
for his high note playing, he is in fact 
a trumpeter who rivals Ray Nance in 
versatility. Listeners to Ellington 
records of the late ‘forties will recall 
odd passages by Anderson in_ ballad 
mood, but in the usual range of the 
trumpet he is at his best as a growl 
nerformer or in the open style tvpified 
by his playing on Black And Tan 
Fantasy from his own Columbia EP, 
A Touch Of Ellington. The trumpet 
solo here is played open, in a manner 
recalling Rex Stewart in its agitated 
vibrato and vehement attack. On the 
reverse, Cat gives a fine demonstration 
of his growl manner in Concerto for 
Cootie. With the very considerable 
number of solos and features for growl 
trumpet in the Ellington book at this 
time it seems unfortunate that almost 
all were given to Ray Nance; Cat’s only 
recorded growl solo with the full band 
during this period is a brief passage 
during Part Three of the 1958 Black, 
Brown And Beige. Superficialiy, the 
aspects of Anderson’s style so far con- 
sidered might appear to duplicate Ray 
Nance’s contributions to the Ellington 
band. However, although they both 
excel in similar styles, the temperamgni 
of the two players is quite different and 
therefore complementary. In the best 
known aspect of his style, however, Cat 
Anderson is syrely unique, for although 
there have been high register trumpet 
players before who have achieved some 
notable feats, none has played in such 
an extreme register with comparable 
control. To read the views of some 
critics one would imagine that the 
Ellington band go beserk whenever Cat 


climbs over high C and that the music 
at once loses all quality. His climactic 
contributions to Diminuendo And Cre- 
scendo In Blue (on the recording of 
this Anderson is rather untidy) and 
Rockin’ In Rhythm (where the high 
note trumpet is woven superbly into the 
score) are examples of the really ex- 
cellent way in which Cat can round off 
a performance of Ellington’s finest 
scores without letting down the musical 
or emotional tension. On the highly 
praised Madness In Great Ones we find 
Duke writing a masterpiece around Cat’s 
unigue upper register playing, but it is 
surely overstating the case to suggest 
that this is the only occasion on which 
Cat’s high notes have been used to 
artistic effect. His work on Rockin’ In 
Rhythm and Don't Call Me I'll Call 
You (an Anderson score) is surely as 
telling in a different, but equally excel- 
lent way. 

Most of the lead work during this 
period was taken by Harold Baker, a 
player who had performed this func- 
tion for Ellington several times in the 
past and who had also made notable 
solo contributions to the Ellington dis- 
cography on such titles as Progressive 
Gavotte and the extended Sophisticated 
Lady of 1950. Harold Baker’s tone is 
one of the richest in jazz and he is an 
ideal lead player in every way. With so 
many brilliant soloists it was inevitable 
that someone would be on short solo 
rations and Baker seems to have been 
the main sufferer. In the third move- 
ment of the Portrait Of Ella Fitzgerald 
Baker’s talent for melodic statement and 
variation is used to great effect and a 
similarly lyrical solo can be found in 
the 1957 Mood Indigo. Other fine 
Baker solos from this period include 
those on Perdido from the Ella Fitz- 
gerald set, on the re-make of Black, 
Brown and_ Beige which has_ two 
beautiful passages by him, in his duet 
with Nance’s violin, on Mr. Gentle and 
Mr. Cool and on Waitin’ for Duke 
from the Hodges Big Sound LP. 

The fourth member of this remark- 
able section was one of Duke’s few 
“modernists’—Clark Terry. In his first 
years with the band Terry was allocated 
a long solo on Perdido but little else; 
from about 1956 he became an_in- 
creasingly important voice in the band. 
How much the Ellington environment 
affected his playing is hard to say, but 
there can be little doubt that Terry is 
one of the most swinging of modern 
jazzmen. Sometimes, away from Elling- 
ton, he starts to slip into the anony- 
mity of the modern trumpet style, but 
with the band he is always a strongly 
rhythmic performer and in his power- 
ful work in the Hey! Buddy Bolden 
section of A Drum is a Woman he 
hardly sounds the kind of trumpeter 
usually associated with the modernist 
movement. Another facet of his work 
which is rare among modern trumpet 
men is his convincing playing in the 
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blues idiom, for example in medium 
tempo on Blues (1956) or, a particularly 
fine solo, Total Jazz from the Portrait 
of Ella Fitzgerald; and, in slow tempo, 
on Meet Mr. Rabbit or Black and Tan 
Fantasy from the 1956 Hodges LP, the 
latter a beautifully controlled muted 
solo. In a “lowdown” vein, Terry plays 
a fine solo on I’m Just a Lucky So and 
So from the Ella Fitzgerald album, 
after the mood has been set by Duke 
and Johnny Hodges. (The entry of Ella 
Fitzgerald after Clark’s solo here is 
painfully distant in mood and this must 
be one of the most telling illustrations 
of the incompatibility of even the best 
of pop singers with jazz.) Although 
Clark himself denies this, many writers 
have supposed that he was influenced 
by Rex Stewart and, apart from the 
obvious connection when using the half 
valve style, these two players do have 
a good deal in common. Like Rex dur- 
ing his stay with Ellington, Clark Terry 
uses a considerable range of trumpet 
tone, varying from a brilliant open tone 
in attacking passages to a muffled, thick, 
velvet-like sound in more restrained 
solos, for example on Confab with Rab 
and Take the ‘A’ Train, again from the 
1956 Hodges LP. Although the two 
musicians use the technique in different 


ways, Clark also shares Rex’s concern 
with the intonation and the ending of 
each note, particularly those at the 
beginning and end of a phrase. Some- 
times the final note of a phrase will be 
played with vibrato and a slight inflec- 
tion, at others the note will be stubbed 
out unexpectedly, bringing the phrase 
to a sudden conclusion with a most 
unusual effect. While Stewart used this 
device to increase tension (see his solo 
on Across The Track Blues) Terry’s em- 
ployment is often of a humorous nature 
—as on Up And Down, Up And Down, 
where Duke’s casting of Terry as Puck 
was a typical stroke of genius. It must 
be remarked that Terry’s playing is 
sometimes repetitive ‘his superb solo 
on Total Jazz is really a summary of 
favourite phrases) but few jazz musicians 
can escape this criticism all the the time. 
In the great Ellington orchestra of 
1956—1959 Clark Terry contributed 
many fine solos and served as a perfect 
foil to the other members of the brass 
team. 

With four players of this calibre 
Ellington had not only a fine section 
but also a team unique in its vast solo 
resources. Stylists so varied as these 
could colour the brass section’ in 
different ways as the lead was switched 


about from one player to another. The 
section led by Harold Baker sounded 
quite different when Clark Terry’s be- 
came the predominant voice. The latter 
would lead the brass (or occasionally 
combine with the reeds) in sections of a 
fast, witty nature, or where his muffled 
timbre could give point to a score, while 
if a powerful onslaught was required 
who better to lead the attack than Cat 
Anderson? In climactic passages Baker, 
Terry and Nance could play with a 
power hardly to be equalled by most 
other sections, even those consisting of 
five trumpets; Anderson could sit back 
awaiting the final two or three choruses 
when his high note trumpet would sear 
over the whole band, seeming to add 
a whole new section by the very power 
of his playing. 

In both solo and ensemble this was a 
fantastic trumpet team, one of the very 
greatest sections, perhaps the greatest, 
in jazz history. It was most unfortunate 
that in 1958 most of our influential 
critics were too busy listening to the 
medley and the drum solo, and perhaps 
thinking about what the band would 
be plaving if led by Duke Bellerby or 
Edward Kennedy Jones, to notice such 
incidental details. 
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Too often, nowadays, appreciation of 
modern jazz is directed as much at the 
externals of the performance as at the 
intrinsic merit of the music itself. Thus, 
whenever the Modern Jazz Quartet are 
discussed, there is inevitably the fac- 
tion which associates the preciousness 
of the dress suits and the unison bow- 
ing and generally staid decorum of the 
group with the music it plays; similarly, 
and no less foolishly, there is the 
faction which takes the serious ap- 
proach of the quartet as a proof of the 
worth of its music over that played by 
jazzmen in lounge suits, cossack hats, 
dark glasses or what you will. 

Here I propose to venture a few 
remarks about John Lewis and his own 
personal expression, irrespective of out- 
ward trappings. I think it was Benny 
Green who remarked that the music of 
the MJQ could be just as well estim- 
ated if its members wore red panta- 
loons. 

Lewis was discovered originally by 
Kenny Clarke: he came into the public 
eye when Dizzy Gillespie chose him as 
pianist and arranger for his big band 
which toured Scandinavia in 1947/8. 
The tour itself wasn’t a success financ- 
ially, and not much better aesthetically, 
but it did help to establish him amongst 


the cognescentii When the band re- 
turned, Charlie Parker was about to 
embark on a number of illegal record- 
ing sessions with Miles Davis (illegal 
because there was a year’s ban placed 
on recording) and Lewis was chosen 
as piano man for the date. 

The most famous number waxed in 
the Savoy studios that week was, of 
course, Parker’s Mood, of which there 
are two takes available, the first un- 
finished. Here, John accompanies per- 
fectly: his introductory response to that 
arresting opening phrase of Bird’s could 
perhaps have been better, but at least he 
does not make the mistake of trying to 
equal its dramatic’ impetus; instead, he 
moves quietly into the more sombre 
blues mood that Parker goes on to 
adopt. The Lewis solo on this tune is 
also interesting inasmuch as it makes 
use of the descending sixths phrase 
which has cropped up in jazz from 
Armstrong’s West End Blues onwards, 
and even been incorporated in the more 
popular repertoire, via the Axel Stordahl 
accompaniment of the first Sinatra ver- 
sion of One For My Baby And One 
More For The Road. 

From this point, John began to gain 
further recognition as an accompanying 
pianist particularly with the astute Nor- 
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JOHN 
LEWIS 


by Michael Gibson 


man Granz. Lewis can be heard on many 
Lester Young tracks of the early fifties, 
and can also be heard in a reunion with 
Charlie Parker and Kenny Clarke dur- 
ing a session which included a remake 
of the former’s disastrous Lover Man, 
with the pianist bowing towards verisi- 
militude by basing both introduction 
and, to a lesser extent solo, on Jimmy 
Bunn’s work on the original recording. 
About this time, too, Lewis’ more 
serious works were beginning to receive 
attention, notably at the hands of 
Dizzy Gillespie. One of John’s more 
important honours during his _pre- 
Quartet days was to have his Toccata 
For Trumpet And Orchestra performed 
at Carnegie Hall by Diz. Jazzwise, the 
composition was of rather negligible 
merit, but it was a further indication of 
the advancing prowess of its author. 
Later, he was to have Norman Granz 
record a performance of the Modern 
Jazz Society in Ip form. 

Despite these events, however, it was 
the formation of the Modern Jazz 
Quartet which really brought Lewis into 
the public eye. There was already 
established a Milt Jackson Quartet. 
comprising Bags, Horace Silver on 
piano, Kenny Clarke on drums, and 
either Ray Brown or Percy Heath on 


the 
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vass. The group played mainly free 
swinging stuff, with Silver the real star 
despite Jackson’s nominal leadership; 
the only falls from grace in its reper- 
toire, in fact, were a series of rather 
dull ballad performances by Milt, with 
his three colleagues in purely accom- 
panying roles. Lewis, then, took over the 
piano chair, and the Jackson Quartet 
became the Modern Jazz Quartet, with 
John the presiding genius. 

I would like to enlarge a little on just 
why this was a bad move from the jazz 
point of view; let it suffice to say here 
that it robbed Silver of a ready-made 
means of expression, encouraged Jack- 
son’s preciosity, took Lewis away from 
his more rewarding metier, and wasted 
too much of the time of a brilliant 
rhythm section. It still does. Lewis’ 
own work within the group has been de- 
voted to compositions—Concorde, Ves- 
sailles, Fontessa, Django, Three Win- 
dows ana the like—and a number of 
good solos, such as those on A Ghost Of 
A Chance, Bags Groove and I'll Re- 
member April. 

During this period, too, Lew:s has 
made two other Ip’s in rather different 
surroundings which probably represent 
him on his best form from a jazz point 
of view. The first of these was a pick- 
up group for Norman Granz under the 
appelation of the Modern Jazz Sextet, 
and featuring Diz, Sonny Stitt on alto, 
Heath, Skeeter Best on guitar and 
Charie Persip on drums. Lewis’ accom- 
paniment throughout is a joy to hear, 
and his solos exhibit the precise melodic 
lines which he loves to fashion. His 
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work on Tour de Force, perhaps, fol- 
lows the contours of the original 
melody a little too closely, but on Blue 
For Bird he examines every aspect of 
the twelve bar format with infinite grace 
and ease, even bringing into some 
spread, shaking chords an echo of Earl 
Hines’ bar-room style. Mean To Me 
similarly contains a good solo, a set of 
concise variations which manage to 
enlarge the sequence beyond the rather 
boring basic variations to which Stitt 
finds himself confined; whilst Lewis’ 
contribution to the inevitable ballad 
medley is a fine interpretation of What's 
New?, taken slowly and fairly close to 
the tune itself, but with an infinite num- 
ber of time shifts and accented passages 
and changes of expected emphasis, all 
giving it a more spontaneous and ex- 
temporised air than the furthest depar- 
ture from the sequence. 

- On February 10, then, 1956, five 
jazzmen met in West Coast studio for 
what was to be one of the most suc- 


cessful and stimulating sessions of the — 


decade. Besides Lewis were the ubi- 
quitous Percy Heath, ex-Kenton tenor 
man Bill Perkins of the warm, langor- 
ous tone and the Lester Young ap- 
proach, and two members of the then 
Chico Hamilton Quintet, guitar player 
Jim Hall and Chico himself. Six titles 
were recorded under the co-leadership 
of Perkins and Lewis: Love Me Or 
Leave Me, Almost Like Being In Love, 
Two Degrees East—Three Degrees West 
by the ensemble, and then J Can't Get 
Started featuring Lewis, Easy Living 
featuring Perkins, and Sky Lark featur- 
ing Hall. 

To confine oneself to the excellences 
demonstrated by Lewis at this session 
is to do scant justice to his colleagues, 
but it is the only expedient way. To 
begin with, his piano solo is perhaps 
the greatest example yet of the uncom- 
plicated ballad approach which relies on 
colouring and changes of. emphasis: 
during his first half chorus, he practic- 
ally plays the tune note for note, but 
in such a manner as to alter its basic 
values completely. He moves a little 
further away from the melody then, but 
not much, before embarking on a swing- 
ing half chorus of linear improvisation, 
and then returning to his own very 
personal statement of the theme. There 
are some critics, of course—Gerald 
Lascelles among them—who have 
spoken rather slightingly of this track 
as being too precious; my only rejoinder 
is that if this type of performance is 
precious, then so is the ending of The 
Iceman Cometh, when O’Nei!l skilfu'ly 
points out the very slight difference be- 
tween each of his degenerate characters, 
and then so is any subtlety in art. 

There are further laconic, understated 
improvisations on Love Me and _ the 
blues, though on Almost Lewis departs 
a little further from the melody than 
usual. To be noticed, too, are his in- 


troductions to the two standards, ap- 
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‘ parently casual, but laying the seeds of 

a whole host of rhythmic and melodic 
ideas for himself and his colleagues. 
His accompaniment is again perfect: he 
and Jim Hall blend perfectly on the 
slow, sensitive Skylark, while behind 
Perkins’ solo on Almost, the pianist 
picks up a phrase from the tenor im- 
mediately before the bridge, and _ re- 
peats it behind him throughout the 
release. 

This, really, is the kind of jazz to 
which John Lewis is best suited. 
With the MJQ, his accompanying is 
often limited to playing a pre-arranged 
counter line to Milt Jackson; his solo 
style must be severely curtailed to fulfil 
the requirements of the group. His 
writing, too, tends more towards tinkly 
effects from Connie Kay than towards 
the superb blocks of colour sound 
achieved on even the casual head 
arrangements of Two Degrees. 

One must admire, basically, Lewis’ 
singlemindedness of purpose in subduing 
the parts to the whole. When the parts 
go to make up a complete, but at the 
same time rather unsatisfactory whole, 
however, then one’s approval ends. John 
has recently cut another Ip with guitar 
and tenor—featuring Sacha Guitry and 
Barney Willen respectively—less success- 
ful than the previous only because of the 
quality of his sidemen. This indicates. at 
least, that he still has some inclination 
towards the more free and easy type 
of group jazz, and it would be a great 
pity if Lewis were to waste his talent 
producing jazz that, while the best of 
its kind, is basically of an inferior kind. 
The Ips previously mentioned offer 
ample evidence that it is within his 
power to produce the best of a far bet- 
ter kind of jazz, and such an intelligent 
and aware musician as Lewis should 
have recognised his obligations by now. 
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IN MY OPINION 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 


This is one of a series of taped interviews with musicians, 
who are asked to give a snap opinion on a set of records 
played to them. Although no previous information is given 
as to what they are going to hear, they are, during the actual 
playing, handed the appropriate record sleeve. Thus in no 
way is their judgment influenced by being unaware of what 
they are hearing. As far as possible the records played to 
them are currently available items procurable from any 
record shop. 

The title of this series is extremely apposite as far as 
Humphrey Lyttelton is concerned, for there has never been 
a musician anywhere who has more decided opinions than 
Humph. A fine musician and a great writer, Lyttelton is 
undoubtedly a name which will be remembered, in the years 
to come, as one of the real giants of British jazz and jazz 
journalism. 


Sinclair Traill. | 
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“Blues After Dark’’. Dizzy Gillespie (The Greatest Trumpet Of Them All) 
MMV CLP 138) 


I think that’s very funny after all the kerfuffle of the past 
twenty years or so. If you put this record against a small 
swing band record of 1941 or °42 you'd think that only 
five years had elapsed, if that. I like it, but have against it 
what I have against so many LP things—the length. Whether 


I’m getting short winded in my old age or not, some tracks ° 


these days seem to go on for ever and ever. Not so much 
there, as there was some nice, interesting writing, but it was 
long. Let’s face it, that was just swing music—in fact they've 
all stopped running away. Dizzy is no longer running away 
from Roy and the tenor players are no longer running from 
Hawkins any more; they’re not afraid to get that big sound. 
It’s a good trend altogether. There was a time when jazz was 
like a worm—chop it up into little lots and they all started 
going off in different directions. Anything that tends to create 
a real jazz tradition that one can trace right the way through 
is a good trend. 

Ray Bryant (Alone with the Biues). 


“Joy”. Esquire 32-106 


Very good, very very good. For me Bryant is one of the few 


comparatively modern piano players that you can recognise 
within the first two or three bars. In much the same way as 
one can recognise Earl Hines—it’s an actual sound out of 
the piano, a tone from the piano rather than a cliché or some 
kind of idiosyncrasy. Bryant sounds good in any company; 
he can play anything. The first time I ever heard him was on 
an Art Blakey record—you know that Drum Suite thing? 
There is one track on that which is, I think, written by 
Bryant—splendid! I took the record on tour to play that 
drum stuff to Eddie Taylor, but directly this piano track 
came up everyone in the band sat up, and listened with all 
ears. He has that sound which makes you listen. I think he’s 
one of the big boys that crop up now and again in jazz. 
“Bill Dogs It’. Bill Doggett (Big City Dance). Parlophone PMC 1118 
That was nice. It is good to hear Hal Singer on record 
‘cause I heard him in New York at the Metropole, and 
thought he was one of the best things we heard over there. 
That’s the sort of music you can walk into in New York, 
just casually off the street. It goes well with a drink, nothing 
very profound, but it swings and is in good taste. It comes 
easy to them; it’s natural for them to swing that way. 
“1 Must See Jesus’. Snooks Eaglin. Heritage HLP 1002 
Well, that’s a tough one! I think all these folk music things 
are really hard to listen to, in a way. Not from the point of 
view of it being a bore to listen to, but it depends a great 
deal on being in the right mood. For example, there are cir- 
cumstances, maybe late at night when you've had plenty to 
drink and so on, when you could be absolutely bowled over 
by that. But at 3 o’clock in the afternoon, it can pass you by. 
One really has to switch off the critical faculties altogether. 
Play that to me later on to-night in the correct atmosphere 
and I would probably have something entirely different to 
say about it. It gets by entirely on the fact that it is com- 
pletely unpretentious and has much of that over-worked word 
“sincerity” about it. It rests on that and therefore it depends 
enormously on who is listening to it, and also the circum- 
stances in which they are listening. 
“Oh Baby”. Eddie Condon (That Toddlin’ Town). Warner WM 4009 
That was the Condon First Eleven! That particular team, 
ever since the Condon style was on record, is the best. Cutty 
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is by way of being a new member of the team (1 used to like 
Brad Gowans’ playing), but he fits nicely. We were playing 
this tune during our recent Scottish tour and it’s the kind of 
traditional, or Dixieland, or anything you like to call it, jazz 
that you can play with modern musicians, for they can take it 
seriously. With this particular group (I am not talking about 
other Condon bands), they never sound as if they were just 
going through the paces, through the old routines. There is 
always something unusual going on—often coming from Pee 
Wee Russell who, to my mind, is one of the really great jazz 
men. Jazz men are divided into two main categories: those 
who have just an overall technique and can express almost 
anything that comes into their heads, and the other class who 
may be technically limited, like Jimmy Yancey for instance, 
and yet who say something within the limitations of their 
technique, something which covers a far wider scope. One 
note from Pee Wee for instance, means more than a whole 
string of choruses by any of those Benny Goodman imitators, 
despite the fact that their playing is extremely facile and they 
know their instruments inside out. Again, that comes from the 
same end of the scale as that singer we’ve just heard, Snooks 
Eaglin. Although Pee Wee would probably deny it hotly 
himself, it’s more the folk music end of jazz, with people 
making the instruments say what they want to say. Although 
this LP has had some criticism, I have played it a lot. Bud 
Freeman, currently much underrated, is a great jazz tenor 
player—one of the real top ones—for exactly the same reason 
—the music comes pouring out without any self-conscious 
straining towards any particular effect. You take one of the 
modern people, like Jimmy Guiffre, for example, who is 
obsessed, all the time, self-consciously obsessed, with tone pro- 
duction and so on. When he was over here with JATP, this 
obsession kept getting in the way; you kept thinking: if he 
could only get his mind off tone production he would play 
something nice. Whereas with people like Bud and Pee Wee 


the sound takes care‘ of itself. Kaminsky, though I was disap- 
pointed with him when he played here, is, with the exception 
of Bobby Hackett, the best trumpeter of the Condon team. 
Certainly he says much more to me than Wild Bill, for ex- 
ample. Again it’s the matter of sound. Kaminsky gets a deep 
sort of sound. I don’t mean deep in a musical sense; it’s 
a clouded sort of sound, with several layers to it. It’s all the 
more effective, because Max is in no way a glib player; he 
doesn’t just run up and down the chords, but has to listen all 
the time. Harmonically, I get the feeling he’s sometimes 
struggling—in fact over here a time or two, he gave up the 
struggle and left one wondering how a musician of his stand- 
ing could stray so far from the simple harmony. Yet here he 
plays beautifully all the way through. He gets that wonderful 
sound in the ensembles. This is a Condon record I shall 
definitely keep. 
“Swinger’s Jump”. Duke Ellington (Blues in Orbit). Philips BBL 738) 
Duke’s a wonderful person for restoring one’s faith in 
almost anything. We were talking earlier about these informal 
get-together sessions which go on and on for ever and which 
are merely a series of solos strung together with bits of en- 
semble—in other words, much like those Miles Davis con- 
certs we recently heard. They are fine to play when one is 
sweeping up after a party and picking out the potato salad 
which has been trodden into the carpet, but it’s rather like 
seeing the raw product before it’s been put into production. 
These Duke tracks were made, according to the sleeve note, 
in a couple of late night sessions, in the course of which 
Duke had his supper and the copyist didn’t turn up and every- 
thing went wrong. In fact, nothing could have been thrown 
together with more haste and with less formal production, 
yet Duke makes fullest use of all the different sounds at his 
disposal. 


That’s how Mr. Jelly Roll Morton told it to Alan Lomax, years later. When 
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the money was gone, when the records were only a memory, when the 
great days had become part of the hungry dream of a man who was being 
passed by. Today those Classic Piano Solos made for Gennet, and now 
available again on Riverside 12-111, are among the very greatest treasures 
that records have been able to rescue from the vagaries and accidents of 
time. We at Riverside are proud that, through our efforts, these records 
live and still sing. Riverside is proud, too, to add to its list in Britain 


a record of purest Jazz In The Classic New Orleans Tradition by Mr. 
George Lewis and his capable cohorts. In this case, the essential numbers 
are 12-207, on Riverside. What does the name John Lee Hooker mean to 
you? To us at Riverside it identifies a Blues singer with a voice as great 
as all the pain and love in this world. Let this man sing his Blues, The Folk 
Blues, on Riverside 12-838, to you. Here before briefly and now returning to 
fascinate ever-growing circles of jazz listeners is a Riverside record, 12-247, 
that teams the tempestuous talents of Thelonious Monk and Gerry Mulligan. 


They meet, they merge, they make mighty music. And if you missed bass 
player Wilbur Ware the first time round, that little oversight can be 
corrected on 12-247. From Jelly Roll to Soul Music is no short step at 
all. It isn’t even a brief trip. Mr. Jelly’s soul was all music and Mr. 
Johnny Griffin’s music is all soul on The Big Soul Band, Riverside 12-331, 
the big band record for which knowing critics and enthusiasts have been 
waiting ever since Riverside decided to come over here from over there. 
Swinging people, Riverside. Wonderful records they make. 
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All the time there are exciting and interesting things going 
on. I think the Duke Ellington organization, aggregation or 
what have you, is so far the best permanent group in jazz 
as to barely merit comparison. It’s right all the way though. 
I think it would have been an excellent thing for Miles Davis 
to have done a stint, a long stint, as a regular with Duke, 
because all I heard from the Miles group was five musicians, 
and particularly Miles, saying, “This is what I can do, these 
are my harmonic ideas, this is the wonderful sound I get on 
the horn, this is the way I feel, but if you want to hear me 
do something with it come again another day.” It was rather 
like going to visit Rembrandt and him saying, “This is my 
palette—isn’t it lovely?—one of these days I'll use it to paint 
a picture.” You know that kind of strung-out stuff seems to 
me to be so far below the potential talents of someone like 
Miles, or Stitt, that it left me completely dissatisfied. But Duke 
or even any of his men (that Stan Dance LP Cue for 
Saxophone) make music however or wherever they are 
assembled. That Strayhorn thing of Dance’s was only a kind 
of pick-up thing with a string of solos, yet all the way 
through you get little bits of duet, and the actual sounds the 
musicians got were used to create a coherent, built-up pattern. 
This particular track I see was one of a couple of blues made 
at the end of the session to pad out the LP—it was probably 
thrown together at a moment’s notice, with the sections riffing 
just on their own without much direction. But nevertheless 
you get something you can call a coherent performance. I 
think it was underlined—you know, this worry I have about 
some of these modern trends of merely extended solo work— 
it was underlined at these Miles Davis things by all that non- 
sensical walking on and off. It seems ludicrous to me that 
during one alleged composition within one piece that as 
soon as somebody has taken five, six, seven or ten choruses, 
they then renounce all interest in the proceedings and just 
stroll off to chat with the people backstage, and never show 
renewed interest in the proceedings until they come back 
for a final ensemble. There can’t be any building up of any- 
thing, as good jazz must. With that group they appeared to 
say as soon as they had finished—‘Well, that’s me, I’m not 
interested any more. Goodbye!” You see it to a large extent 
in the modern jazz clubs in London, where every number 
lasts for about 25 minutes and where everyone must take a 
string of choruses—bass player, drummer, everyone on every 
number. If the only alternative is to stand around looking 
bored or half asleep, well then Miles is probably quite right 
to walk off. The whole format seems to be below the obvious 
talents of the people taking part. It’s too easy. Of course it 
isn’t all bad—one hears some fine choruses, but so much is 
boring. Duke shows the way by making use of his solo 
potential and blending it under his own direction into some- 
thing constructive as a whole. Some of the Gil Evans things, 
although somewhat pretentious, make more use of Miles’ 
talents. Sketches of Spain was a little bit over-ambitious, but 
it was a fine idea to use that sound and to build other things 
round it. Some of the small band things, when you get the 
right musicians, all working together, are fine, but I don’t 
think we've yet heard it over here. 


“Lester Leaps In’’. Quincy Jones. 

That was a good follow-up to the last record, for Quincy 
is about the only man—band-leader and composer—who could 
possibly take over the mantle of Duke. Not from the point 
of view of following in his train of thought by imitation or 
anything else, but by his way of organising all the things he 
has at his disposal. I think his two most recent records, 
Birth of a Band and this one, are the most exciting big band 
records of recent years, outside Duke and Count, of course. 
As a regular band, if it manages to weather the storm in this 
age of the small group, it will soon be alongside these two 
great bands. What I particularly liked about that track was 
the abundance of new ideas—there are all kinds of things in 
there that show Quincy’s mind is working all the time. Yet 
from the opening bars you get the idea that here’s a band 
which is playing for you. That, of course, is why Ellington 
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and Basie are so popular, because they have the common 
touch and can convince anybody within a few bars that their 
function on the stage is to entertain, to get those feet tapping, 
and so on. That is the main problem in jazz at its present 
stage—to combine the artistic notion of originality and sound 
with communication—to get it across to an audience. Of 
course, this was a track you could play over and over and 
still find something new. I liked that Lester chorus played by 
the tenors—it’s a witty kind of a touch, and you feel the 
writer has a great sense of humour—you get the feeling he 
is a man with a balanced personality. Which is exactly what 
you do feel if you meet Quincy Jones—you think here is 
somebody who is a proper, mature human being, which is 
nice, and always inspires confidence, shall we say. Inciden- 
tally, although the sleeve states “flutes” in the plural, it 
sounds to me like a flute and a piccolo. You can hear him 
riding up above that last ensemble . . . sure it must be a 
piccolo. 


“Jelly Roll Blues”. Louis Armstrong. Audio Fidelity AFSD 5930 

Although called Jelly Roll Blues, that seemed to have a 
different harmonic sequence to the one I know—but what's 
the odds? Louis must be heading now for the title of the 
most maligned man in jazz. People are profoundly disturbed 
by his stage presentation—all the comedy stuff, the clowning 
and the routines. It seems to have obsessed everybody now-a- 
days. Yet this King Oliver set. the “Handy” and 
“Waller” LP’s and the autobiography albums are today’s equi- 
valent of the Hot Five recordings of the 20’s. If the people who 
rave about the Hot Fives regard them as being the most 
profound music performed in those days. which is probably 
true, if they had gone to a Louis Armstrong live perform- 
ance, they would have been as horrified as they are now. 
They’d have seen him do his boy and girl dressed-up act with 
Zutty Singleton, the Heebie Jeebies thing and the Rev. 
Satchelmouth complete with dog-collar and others. Louis 
has always done that kind of thing: he has always been fond 
of the old hokum. Then he would go into a studio and make 
records that were, for the most part, well thought out, with 
original material, so I don’t really know what all the fuss is 
about. To harp back on the old theme, Miles Davis makes 
records that have nothing to do with that casual jam session 
performance he gave us over here. You know, jazz operates on 
so many different levels that if one has to have a band like 
Louis’ going round putting in a lot of extraneous stuff in order 
to keep together, in order to make records like this, I think 
it is a very very small price to pay. It’s been happening all 
the way along. When Louis played here people said “Oh, it’s 
not the same as the Hot Five days,”’ but really it was exactly 
the same. At odd times he and his mates went into a record- 
ing studio and played exactly as and what they wanted— 
wonderful records which are in everyone’s collection—classics 
of jazz. Then at night he went out, put on his funny hats, 
did his Reverend Satchelmouth act and played pretty for the 
people. These are the facts of life. You see, no-one could 
produce, night after night, music of the quality of Potato 
Head Blues, S.O.L. Blues, and those others; it’s just a physical 
impossibility! Of course, apart from some of the live con- 
cert recordings, which are merely made by the gramophone 
companies as a cheap method of fulfilling the demand for 
LP’s and are not the best method of recording and are rarely 
significant of what musicians can do—apart from Louis’ re- 
cordings in that field, his records since 1954 have been of a 
consistently high standard. In fact, here he is playing as well 
as ever, if not better. So well, what more do you want!? I 
think if someone invented a time machine which took some 
of to-day’s jazz fans back to the so called Golden Age, they’d 
commit suicide on the spot—they would see and hear things 
far more horrifying to them than the odd bit of hokum Louis 
puts on these days. After all, we know we heard one hundred 
times more jazz from Louis’ concert band, when they toured 
here, than he ever put on when he came to the Palladium in 
1932. Then it was the odd scrap here and there, now the whole 
programme is jazz. 
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A 


Conversation 
With 
LIGHTNIN’ 
HOPKINS 


MACK McCORMICK 


Mack McCormick: Sam, how many songs have you made 
or known? 

Sam Hopkins: Oh-oh. Now, you sure did ask me some- 
thing. Now you got me tied up. I really don’t know 
how many. I don’t know. And then I get to singing—I 
can sing some more onto them. No way telling how many I 
know. I just know some songs. I’m a song man. 

M: Well, I know you’ve never failed to surprise me. 
You've recorded 46 songs for me so far—and before that 
you've recorded 150 or so other songs. 

S: And there’s plenty more. I make em, you know, near 
about as fast as I sing em. Near out everytime I go out I 
see something, I make it what I know, just go ahead and 
make me another song. . . . Now I got two different songs 
now that come up. Songs I want to record for you. Now 
just like—you see, look out that window there. You know 
what that is? 

M: On the tree? 

S: Cobwebs, Webs taking over that pecan tree and if 
they don’t move em, they gonna kill the stock, it ain’t gonna 
be no good. See? Well, I got it in a song bout the webs on 
the wall. But now I see it on the tree. So that old song I could 
make it into a new song. I got a song about just about any- 
thing I see that I know is happening. 

M: The other day you were telling me about a new song. 

S: ‘World in a tangle, getting where you can’t tell the 
women from the men.’ 

M: And there was one about a saw mill fire. 


S: ‘Mr. Charlie, don’t you know your rolling mill is burn- 
ing down.’ 

M: Is that based on something that happened. 

S: Why sure. That was in Crockett. Crockett, Texas. 

M: Most of your songs, then, are about you, about things 
you’ve done and seen? 

S: Just like that song, ‘Just sitting down here thinking 
about an old friend I used to have.’ Well, I be sitting around, 
I get to thinking about Blind Lemon, Texas Alexander, first 
one and another that I never will see again. So that come to 
me, just sitting down here thinking about an old friend I 
used to have. 

M: A lot of your songs are about your family. Like 
Bunion Stew tells about your parents. 

S: Yeah ... You know, everytime the ground cracked, 
pa gets a “tater, and he looks around and there stands ma with 
a ’mater. She gonna meet him in the soup, you understand. 
and they gonna be all messed up together. That made a good 
stew that day. 

M: That’s one of the songs that’s in the album put out by 
Tradition Records. We’ve been kind of waiting for that album 
haven’t we? 

S: Sure have. 

M: Sam, I’ve got a surprise for you. Look here. What I 
got in the mail. 

S: That is a surprise—ha! That is! That is that album ain’t 
it? Oh, yeah, that’s it . . . the songs I made for you the first 
time. 

M: It’s strange because I know this is the first time you’ve 
seen one of your own LP albums.* 

S: The first time! 

M: But you’ve had others come out before this? 

S: That’s what they say. You showed me in a magazine 
where it talks about those others. but you. know, nobody 
would send me one—don’t you know they should send me 
one? Course they should do a lot of things. 

M: Well, Sam, you’ve recorded for about ten or so dif- 
ferent companies—and I think you’ve had pretty much the 
same experience all along, haven’t you? 

S: That’s right. They come and get the songs and that’s 
all. Later, I don’t hear nothing more. Don’t even get a copy. 

M: How many of your records do you own? 

S: My wife, Nettie’s got em. She’s got three of them. It’s 
those old records I made for Aladdin and Sittin In. She has 
three of them. 

M: That’s all? 

S: Just those three, well I should say it’s six songs—you 
*know, one on each side. 

M: Have you made much money out of recording? 

S: Oh, I’ve made quite a bit of money—poor man’s part. 

M: Have you gotten much in royalty money? 

S: One time. That was a long time ago I get some royalty 
money. Most of the time I’d get what I was paid when I 
made the record and that’s all. 

M: This Tradition album, then, is the only record that’s avail- 
able now that you'll be paid royalties for. 

S: Sure. So of course I’m hoping it will do pretty good. 

M: Do you feel it’s the best you’ve ever done? 

S: Well, I do. I feel that way. It has more different songs. 
Some that are old songs, some that are new that I just made 
up—blues, and some that I do mostly talking on. and about 
different things. That one about the convict boy. That’s in 
there, ain’t it? 

M: The one I like so well? Prison Blues Come Down On 
Me. 

S: Yeah, the one about the old boy getting back home to 
his family. 

M: There’s a movie I’m going to take you to see if they 
ever bring it back. The Grapes of Wrath. It starts off, the 
opening scenes tell exactly that same story. In your own way, you 
and John Steinbeck—the man who wrote The Grapes of 
Wrath—have told the same story. But of course you were 

telling about something that happened to you. 

* This interview took place in 1959, before Lightning’s LP’s 
on the Heritage and 77 labels. —Ed. 
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S: That’s right. It happened just like I told it. 

M: Something else I wanted to show. This is Jazz Journal, 
a magazine printed over in England—and this issue of it has 
a story about a friend of yours who went over to England. 

S: Sure does. That’s Muddy Water. 

M: That’s what it says, ‘Muddy Waters in London’. There's 
a lot of interest in the real, country blues over there. How do 
you feel about going over to England? 

S: Well you know, that’s just all right with me. Singing 
the blues—you know, that’s my occupation. So I just feel good 
about it. 

M: Think you'd get along all right if we went? 

S: Oh, well, you know I'll have to get along. I’m not going 
to be interfering except with the blues—I’ll upset ‘em with 
that. 

M: I think you will upset them. They’ve had some good 
men over there—but no one like you. 

S: I wish Texas was alive, so’s he could go with us. Texas 
Alexander ought to have gone over there. 

M: You told me about Texas Alexander getting in trouble 
over a song. What was that? 

S: The way I heard it, he sung a bad song. 

M: What was that? 

S: Something about the boar-hog. ‘She got box back nitties 
and all them noble thighs, something that works under cover 
like a boar-hog’s eye.’ 

M: You think that’s why they put him in’ prison? 

S: Well, I don’t know. That’s what they tell me. After he 
got out, he never got to make any more records. Except that 
one time he almost made some but that woman took me to 
California, she was afraid of him. Say, ‘I can’t drive to 
California with that big old man’. So when we went, it was 
early in the morning. She told him he could go but then we left 


early—sneaked out of town. That was 46. I went to Califor- 
nia for Aladdin records. 

M: What's that song mean? 

S: ‘... works under cover with a boar hog’s eye’. Now, 
I don’t know what it means. 

M. You did one for me like that. The Dirty Dozens. 

S: Oh, I don’t know what that means either. 

M: Some of the best songs, people never get to hear. 

S: Well, you got to watch it. Like my song about Mr. Tom 
Moore and them four Moore brothers. First time I made that 
song on a record, them Moore brothers came and gave me 
trouble. I haven't hardly been back to Washington County 
since. Now, I made that song again for you but only because 
I don’t figure them Moore brother’s will hear it this time. 
‘Ain’t but one thing this black man done was wrong, that’s 
when I moved my wife and family down on Mr. Tom Moore’s 
farm’. Course this time I made it even better, put in three- 
four verses wasn’t in it the first time I made it. Now, that 
isn’t exactly my song, lots of people sing it, but I sing it 
different. Fellow here in town, boy named T. Lipscomb, he 
sings that song. He’s crippled up you know—it was the 
Moore brothers that crippled him so he really sings that 
song. 

M: You do a lot of gambling? 

S: Yeah, I gamble from town to town. 

M: We had a big crap game the other night, didn't we? 

S: Sure did. 

M: What'd you win in that game? 

S: I didn’t make but $165. That’s all—but they all running 
around saying I made $300 and something. But 1 know what 
I win. I gets it down, you can believe that. 

M: How do you feel about gambling? 

S: Well, that’s just a habit just like drinking or anything 
else . . . I just like to gamble. Cause I feel like I win, my 


completed with 


and 1961 starts with new records by 


Leadbelly, Woody Guthrie 


voices considered long muted are heard again innever-before-issued tracks 
FC 7533 Negro Folksongs for young people—Leadbelly and his 12 stringer 
FH 5485 Woody Guthrie sings his own Ballads of Sacco and Vansetti 

Four great discs from Memphis Slim 
FG 3524 Memphis Slim and the real Boogie Woogie 
FG 3535 Memphis Slim and the real Honky Tonk 
FA 2350 Memphis Slim, Willie Dixon and Pete Seeger at the Village Gate 
FA 2385 Songs of Memphis Slim and Willie Dixon 

Frederic Ramsey Jnr’s monumental Music of the South series is now 


FA 2659 Been Here and Gone—Eureka Brass Band, field hollers etc. 


A unique true story documentary record i 
FH 5590 The Nashville Sit-in story of the lunch counter sit-in campaign 


Folkways from Collet’s 


70 New Oxford Street, London W.C.|I 
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luck be just as good as anybody else’s—I know if I get lucky 
I win cause I will bet that money. I don’t want good luck to 
catch me knitting. What I mean by that—if I get up there 
and bet a quarter when I could bet a hundred and make nine, 
well, I'd feel bad knowing too that I could a made it for a 
hundred just as good as for that quarter. So I just “Here it is, 
boys, if I can’t “point” it’s yours’. ‘Ain’t no harm in it, get 
up and brush my hands and walk along.’ That’s the way I 
gamble. 

M: Sam, I’m going to play some records and you tell 
me what you think of them... 

(In response to Blind Lemon Jefferson’s Peach 
Orchard Mama.) 

S: Yeah, that’s Blind Lemon Jefferson. I don’t think I 
ever heard him sing that one before. You know, some of his 
records I didn’t like too much. Those where they put a piano 
with him I didn’t like at all. 

M: On the cover of this LP there’s a photo of a guitar 
on the side of a freight car. Is that the kind Lemon used? 

S: Not when I knew him. No, that’s the make—I mean he 
had a round-hole box—but it’s new style the way they got it 
there. His guitar was straight. Didn’t have them yokes in it. 
Then too, so long a time, he probably may have got him 
one like that. See, when I knew him it was before he went 
so making records. He left and went to Dallas County and 
that’s the last I ever saw of him—but later on I heard him on 
the records that was coming out. 

(In response to Lonnie Johnson’s Backwater Blues. 
King.) 
Lonnie Johnson. That’s him. I knowed Lonnie around Ft 
Worth and Dallas and around. 
(In response to Dan Pickett’s Baby, How Long. 
Gotham.) 
No, I can’t place him. It’s a bottle he’s using up and down 
the strings—that’s what make it sound like it does. I do that 
sometimes—get a whiskey bottle bout empty and go to sliding 
it on the strings, make them notes hang on. 
(In response to Johnny William’s [John Lee 
Hooker] House Rent Boogie, Gotham.) 
That might be John Lee Hooker. Yeah, that’s who. Now, that 
there, that’s the barrelhouse piano type of thing you was 
asking about. They used to do it on piano, some people do 
it the same way on guitar—barrelhouse style. Boogie for 
dancing. 
(In response to Lightnin Hopkins’ Lightnin 
Boogie. Gold Star.) 
Now, there, that’s what I mean . . . yeah, that sounds like 
Lightnin Hopkins. That’s like the barrelhouse piano. 

M: Who’s that tap dancing? 

S: That’s L. C. Williams .. . ‘See ain’t that good... I’m 
fixing to have a ball . . . I’m looking at the little girl way over 
yonder...’ 

M: On some records, you did the tap dancing didn’t you? 

S: Some was L. C., then some I did it myself. Put bottle 
caps on my shoes, make a trap—then I just sit there doing the 
tap dancing same time as I’m playing. That was me on the 
records I made the time I went to New York and then on 
some I made here—I think it was for Mercury. 

(In response to Tommy McClennan’s Bottle Up 
and Go. Bluebird.) 
That ‘man—I don’t know his name, but I’ve heard him but 
I don’t think he’s from around here. That’s an old song I still 
like to sing. 
(In response to Josh White’s 
Stinson.) 
Now, that’s funny. I mean—who is that? Is that some white 
man singing there? The guitar, now he can sure cut that guitar 
—but still and all it sounds funny. What I mean, it’s not 
real blues. 

M: That’s Josh White. I'm afraid he’s been in New York 
too long. 

S: This picture, that him? Well, he sure don’t sound like no 
blues man—but he looks black, black as me. Guess he has 
been in New York too long. 


Careless Love. 
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(in response to Smokey Hogg’s Dark Clouds. 

Meteor.) 
Yeah, that’s Smokey—he’s from up in the Piney Woods. He’s 
around here a lot. You know they say he’s Texas Alexander’s 
son—but I mean it wasn’t put down that way so I don’t really 
know about it. He oughta be back around here pretty soon. 

M: One day, you remember, he was visiting you and J 
came over just a half-hour after he’d left. 

S: He went back up around Tyler, I guess. 

(In response to Lil Son Jackson’s Doctor, Doctor. 

Imperial.) 

Now, this boy, you know I taught him. He’s up in Dallas now, 
got him a little band. But when I was recording for Quinn— 
you know, Gold Star records—I took him out there and he 
made some records for Quinn. Lil Son, Smokey, and me, and 
T-bone Walker—you see we’re all about the same age. Some- 
times I went around with them others but not too much. T- 
bone came from around Conroe. 

(In response to Leadbelly’s Black Snake Moan.) 
Now, that’s Blind Lemon’s song. But I don’t know who it is. 
‘Oh-oh, you ain’t got no mama now...’ I used play along 
behind Blind Lemon on that one. That’s a 12-string guitar. I 
used to play that some but don’t no more. 

M: A friend of yours from Centerville told me that a 
Mexican fellow named Sevelle was the first man playing 12- 
string guitar around Leon County. 

S: That could be. I remember it was some Mexican played 
it but I don’t know what his name was. This fellow on the 
record, where’d he come from? 

M: Caddo Lake. He was born around there but he 
traveled all around East Texas. Silver City, Waco, Dallas, and 
he was here in Houston in 1925 and 1926. 

S: I might of known him... 

M: He spent quite a bit of time at Central 2. 

S: Oh, well, I could have missed him then. I never was in 
the Brazos bottom. The prison I was in, it was second to the 
bottom. It was the County farm. Not exactly the penitentiary. 
He was down at Sugarland, huh? Yeah, well, I could have 
missed him easy. 

(In response 
Aladdin.) 

S: Well, that’s him again. 

M: What is this song? 

S: I tell—you gonna have to wait. I had so many that 
start the same way, you couldn’t tell till you go to singing. 
. . » Oh, yeah, now . . stop by Abilene’. That’s the 
West Texas Blues. ‘. . . house painted green’. 

*M: What kind of house was that in Abilene? 

S: Green house! It was a green house with some pretty 
girls there. 

M: Well, what'd those girls do? 

S: You know how that is—they was attractive. Yeah, you 
stop by there you see some pretty girls. 

(In response to Lightnin Hopkins’ Going To 
Galveston. Lightnin plays piano on this song.) 
That’s the one for my litile wife Antonnette, Nettie. We 
used to go down to Galveston a lots and we ‘stop by that 
old cafe’ just like I’m singing it. 
(in response to John Lomax’ Take A Whiff On 
Me.) 
Now that is a white man. That’s the one who was at the 
Alley Theater concert with me. Now he’s got it. That night 
he sang ‘Long gone like a turkey thru the corn’ only it was 
different than the way I sing it. He’s got it about Long John 
and I sing it ‘If I’d a listened to what my momma said, I’d 
be home in that snow white iron bed’. 
(In response to Rev. M. B. Burnett’s Do You Know 
Him. Blind Texas evangelist. Avant.) 
Some people say I got a voice like a preacher—you know, 
heavy. I been told I ought to line em out like this man does. 
Course I’m like a preacher, I got to keep hearing that ‘Amen!’ 
from my congregation just the same as a preacher. 


to Lightnin Hopkins’ Abilene. 


(to be continued next month) 
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FRANK DUTTON 


JAZZ INFORMATION 


243. Address Unknown 


If A. Gibson of Cirencester would care 
to send me his full address, the answers 
to his enquiries will be forwarded. 


244. Is There A Musician In The 
House? 


An unusual plea has been received 
from Hywel Thomas of Merthyr Tydfil, 
who says that he has acquired the Miles 
Davis record Kind of Blue and is in- 
trigued by the notes which refer to 
“modes as a basis of improvisation”. 
Although familiar with the various 
modes aud their names, he would like 
to know which were used on this record 
and in what order they appear. 


245. More Django 


Harold Flasker reports that the sleeve 
notes for HMV DLP1045 show incor- 
rect dates for all titles. These should 
read :—Limehouse Blues and Daphne— 
March 22, 1940; Swing 41 and Nuages— 
December 13, 1940; Mabel, Les Yeux 
Noirs (Black Eyes) and Sweet Sue— 
December 17, 1940; Swing 42—Septem- 
ber 11, 1941; Place de Broukere—July 
7, 1943; and Djangology—November 6, 
1945. This set was also issued on French 
Pathe 33ST1012 and American Vox 
VX610, the Vox containing eight titles 
only. Both issues show incorrect re- 
cording dates. 

Are you listening up there in Lither- 
land? 


246. Bugs Bunny? 


Here is an oddity which I was hoping 
to keep under wraps until I received full 
details from E.M.I. This query was 
originally brought to my attention by 
Miss Sandra Fraser of Taplow, and has 
been revived recently by A. N. Roberts 
of Newcastle. 

The Johnny Hodges album “In a Ten- 
der Mood” (Clef 33C9051) contains a 
title Who's Excited, credited to Mercer 
and Hodges, while his “Meet Mr. Rab- 
bit” EP (Clef SEB10105) contains Side- 
ways, credited to Leroy Lovett. Both 


tracks are identical, and the inevitable 
question arises— which title has been 
duplicated? Ken Palmer writes to say 
that Sideways (656-3) was derived from 
Norgran MGNI1059 and Who's Excited 
(659-2) came from Norgran MGN1048, 
both having been recorded in New York 
on January 13, 1952. It would appear 
from this that E.M.I. released the 
tracks as titled, in good faith, and that 
the original error occurred across the 
water. 

But by happy chance I heard a French 
radio programme recently in which Side- 
ways was announced and played, and 
the music was completely new to me, 
thus proving that Who’s Excited is the 
duplicated title on the English issues. 
Now . .. who can check the Norgran 
LPs and tell us if the same error has 
been made on that label? 


247. Voltaire De Faut 


Clyde Watson of Derby has asked for 
information on this clarinettist, whose 
intense biting style has been mistaken— 
not infrequently—for that of N.O.R.K. 
cornerman Leon Rappolo. 

Little Rock, Arkansas was de Faut’s 
birthplace on March 14, 1904. While 
still at school he moved to Chicago, and 
learnt to play the violin; but Don Mur- 
ray, one of his fellow-students, helped 
him to develop an enthusiasm for the 
work of Leon Rappolo—and Volly soon 
switched instruments. In the early 20’s 
he played with Sig Meyers, the New 
Orleans Rhythm Kings, the Midway 
Gardens Orchestra and Art Kassel, but 
the N.O.R.K. made no records during 
his stay. Volly’s best early work is to be 
found on the Bucktown Five and 
Stomp Six titles with Muggsy Spanier 
(1924), some of which were reissued on 
London AL3528. From the same period 
come two titles with Jelly Roll Morton, 
My Gal Sal and Wolverine Blues, re- 
issued on London AL3520. 

For the next few years de Faut 
played and recorded with the Benson 
Orchestra of Chicago (1924), Merritt 
Brunies (1925-26), then moved to the 
East with Ray Miller (1926). After 
working for Isham Jones he stayed in 
the Balaban and Katz Theatre band for 
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a while, and in 1928 returned to Chicago 
to join Jean Goldkette, staying until the 
following year. Unfortunately, Jean's 
Bix-sparked heyday had just ended. 

For the next ten years Volly was 
hidden away in radio studio work al- 
most exclusively, and in 1940 he left 
the musical profession, enlisting in the 
U.S. Army in 1942. Discharged in 1945, 
he met Bud Jacobson in Chicago, who 
provided him with a clarinet and per- 
suaded him to return to jazz for almost 
the first time since his Goldkette days. 
Several titles were recorded for the 
Steiner-Davis label at this time, but they 
remain unissued. Volly evidently stayed 
in the Chicago area, for a later trio ses- 
sion in 1953 found him in the company 
of Art Hodes and Jasper Taylor. The 
four titles they made were issued on 
Paramount CJS113, thanks to John 
Steiner again — Someday Sweetheart, 
Washboard Stomp, Tishomingo and 
Copenhagen. 


248. Alabama Red Peppers 


This unknown group’s recording of 
The Drag (2534A; 108287) interests Mr. 
Turner of Clapton. He has this item on 
Cameo 8130 and would like any infor- 
mation, particularly the identity of the 
pianist. Jazz Directory quotes 1927 as 
an approximate date, but the Perfect 
master 108287 appears to date from 
around July 1928 in New York. This is 
presumably the dub number from origi- 
nal Cameo master 2534A, and the latter 
would probably have been recorded a 
little earlier in the same year. 


249. The Hawk Flies Again 


Peter Vanderpump of Westcliff-on- 
Sea asks for the personnel of Brunswick 
05459—Lucky Duck (W84389)/Bye and 
Bye (W84390) by Coleman Hawkins 
with orchestral accompaniment directed 
by Paul Nelson, recorded in New York 
on April 27, 1953. Assistance, please. 


250. Eugenie Baird 


Aural identifications of personnel for 
the “Eugenie Baird Sings Ellington” 


(continued on page 40) 
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BENNY GOODMAN 


coms 


BENNY GOODMAN 
AND ELLA FITZGERALD 


BENNY GOODM 
GOOONIGHT KY LOVE TAKE 


MOND) 


ART Of TATUM 


THE ART OF TATUM 


THE ART"O TATUM 
THE ART GF TATLY 


THE ABT OF 
THE ABT OF 
THE ART GF 
THE ART OF 

TATUM 
it it TATUM 
THE ART 
THE ART OF 
THE ARI OF 
THE ART OF 7 
THE ART OF 
THE ABT OF 
THE ART 


THE ART OF 


THE ART OF 


THE WALD AGE 


WILOUR DE PARIS PLAYS MUSIC OF Tk TWENTIES MOHD 15201 | 


WICK CLAYTON PREZ MAN 


VI DICKERBON CHAMP 


GEORGE WEIN 


HANIA 


PEE WEE RUSSELL 


FBEGININ'Y & AND 
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SWING, SWING, SWING 
BENNY GOODMAN 

AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
featuring: Harry James, 

iGene Krupa, Lionel Hampton, 
Teddy Wilson, Jess Stacy, 


Elman, 
Mercer, etc. 


Chloe; Who?; Cuckoo in the clock; 
Make believe; When a lady meets 
agentleman down South; 

ach goes to town; I had to do it; 
andful of keys; Popcorn man; 


unkadola 
CDN-148 RCA Camden 


turing: Buck Clayton, 
_ pd Freeman, 
tc Dickenson, etc. 


| pyal Garden blues; Sunday; Dinah; 
bed I do; Pee Wee Russell’s 

Bique sound; You took 

vantage of me; Rose room 

BAH-K 6116 © LTZ-K 15202 London Atlantic 


_ JE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD 
CCA HOUSE ALBERT EMBANKMENT 


-WNDON SEII 


BENNY GOODMAN 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


and ELLA FITZGERALD 


with Ziggy Elman, 
Jess Stacy, etc. 


Good night my love; Take 
another guess; Did you mean 
it; The Kingdom of swing 

© RCX-1059 RCA Gold standard 


THE JAZZ MODES 

The oblong; 1-2-3-4-0 in 
syncopation; Blue flame; Mood in 
motion; Knittin’; This ’n’ that; 
Glad that I found you; 

Princess 

© SAH-K 6117 © LTZ-K 15203 London Atlantic 


GALLERY 


SOME OF THEIR FINEST 
RECORDINGS BY 

THE MODERN 
JAZZ QUARTET 
PYRAMID 


© SAH-K 6086 © LTZ-K 15193 London Atlantic 


ODDS AGAINST TOMORROW 


@ LTZ-T 15181 London Atlantic 


ONE NEVER KNOWS 

© SAH-K 6029 © LTZ-K 15140 London Atlantic 
THE MODERN JAZZ 

QUARTET AT MUSIC INN 


© LTz-K 15085 London Atlantic 


FONTESSA 


© SAH-K 6031 © LTZ-K 15922 London Atlantie 


WILBUR DE PARIS | 
plays music 
‘of the twenties 


THE WILD JAZZ AGE 


Runnin’ wild; That thing 

called love; Shim-me-sha-wabble; 
Baby won’t you please come 
home; Twelfth Street rag; 

Blues Ingee; When my sugar 
walks down the street; 

Railroad man; Minorca; Tell ’em 
about me; The Charleston; 
Creole love call 

© SAH-K 6115 © LTZ-K 15201 London Atlantic 
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DANCING AND ALL THAT 
CHA-CHA 


Travelling home from New York on 
the night of December 2nd, we noted 
a couple of advertisement pages in the 
“New York Post” headed “Dances”. 
This was what folks were asked to 
dance to that week-end: 

At Manhattan Center, on Saturday 
only, were “4 Great Bands’—Tito 
Puente, Charlie Palmieri, La Plata Sex- 
tette and Mort Davis, the last with his 
“Society” orchestra. La Plata Sextette 
was also appearing at The Palladium as 
one of “3 Great Bands”, the other two 
being those of Pete Terrace and Cor- 
tijo. Tito Puente, Machito and Tito 
Rodriguez were playing the Tropicana 
for three days, and the industrious 
Puente was also putting on a Sunday 
concert there with a forty-piece band. 
Another gig Puente was somehow fit- 
ting in was a “Sunday Dansant” with 
his “12 Piece Orchestra” at The Round- 
table. At the Concourse Plaza Hotel 
were Monte’s “Society” orchestra and 
Donvito’s “Latin” orchestra. Rego Park 
had the bands of Leonard Herman and 
Leon Seaver and Prospect Park had 
that of Sy Laurence. Eden Roe had 
Eddie Palmieri (“Cha-Cha, Mamba”, 
sic), Orlando Marin (“and His Orch.”) 
and- The Gentomes (“American Soc- 
iety”). Caney and His Orchestra were 
playing a “Rumba Matinée” at the 
Chateau Madrid. Frederico and His 
Latin Rhythms and Stanley Flato and 
His Society Orchestra were at the 
Riviera Terrace, while at The New 
Yorker there were Pacheco and His 
Violins and Sy Cole and His Orchestra. 
El Caso and His Orchestra were at The 
Cotillion Terrace, while at The Siboney 
Club, naturally enough, there was 
“Latin American music”. Dave Smith 
and His Famous Esquire Orchestra 
were playing “Latin and American 
Music” at Ocean Avenue Jewish Center 


in Brooklyn. There was dancing to 
Ted Saporito’s orchestra in the ‘‘Beauti- 
ful Ballroom of Well Known Temple 
(phone MU 8-7115 for Name and Ad- 
dress of Temple).” If that sounded too 
mysterious for you, the Long Island 
Group was “proudly” presenting, at The 
Roslyn Country Club “An _ Evening 
Cocktail Party featuring Latin and 
Society Music”. The Lamplighter had 
the bands of Hal Darnell and Toni 
Stevens and at La Martinique were Chic 
Morrison and His Martiniques. (Mouse 
Randolph was probably in the last 
group, but if there were eight bars of 
jazz all night the policy and clientele 
have miraculously changed in the past 
few weeks.) Doc Cheatham was play- 
ing with a “Latin” rhythm section at 
The International on Broadway. 

On the following page was a half- 
column headed “Week-End Jazz”. Basin 
Street had Lennie Bruce, Al Hirt, 
Georgie Auld and Pat Morrisey. The 
Five Spot had Abdul-Malik and Gigi 
Gryce. At Hunter College Auditorium, 
the Jazz Arts Society (we dig that 
plural) presented Cannonball, Lambert, 
Hendricks and Ross, John Handy and 
Lenny Hambro. Thelonious Monk and 
Terry Gibbs were at The Jazz Gallery, 
Kenny Dorham and Art Taylor at Copa 
City. The Farmer-Golson Jazztet, Mal 
Waldron, Ernestine Anderson and Ernie 
Sheldon were at The Village Gate, 
Gerry Mulligan and Bernard Peiffer at 
The Village Vanguard. Charlie Shavers 
and Harold Francis were at The Pre- 
lude. 

The Shavers quartet was undoubtedly 
putting down some _ dance-inspiring 
rhythm, but most of the other jazz 
groups will have had loftier motives 
than that. There were probably a few 
jazzmen playing in the bands mentioned 
in the first part of this sorry chronicle, 
but it’s a safe bet they didn’t get to 
play much jazz. There was indeed danc- 
ing to jazz by Buddy Tate three nights 
at The Celebrity Club, and by Basie 
on St. Nicholas Ave, Saturday night, but 
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AND 
POLITELY 


it seems reasonable to ask a question. 

Did dancing go out of fashion or did 
jazz? 

The sad truth is that several of those 
Latin-American or Afro-Cuban bands 
can outswing most of today’s so-called 
jazz groups with the greatest of ease. 
But then we forget that nowadays it 
really don’t mean a thing whether jazz 
swings or not. 

If you think it does, you’re just an 
old-fashioned square, man. 


—132— 
RELEVANT TO YOUR PROBLEMS? 


“Is our good girl good by the stand- 
ards of 1860 and is our idea of good 
music a lasting ideal or subject to the 
whims and changes of fashion?” 


“Music written mainly to astonish will 
rarely be good music and will not last 
very long; different things astonish suc- 
ceeding generations and_ twenty-five 
years is not a long life for a musical 
composition. Thus, one could say that 
all music composed exclusively for dis- 
play purposes is not good music.” 


“A composer such as Bruckner is 
considered a great master in some 
countries and a simple bore in others. 
This shows conclusively that music is 
an international language only up to 
a point. There are indeed fine works 
which do not communicate beyond their 
borders.” 

Erich Leinsdorf, 

Music Consultant, 
Metropolitan Opera, 
N.Y. “Herald Tribune”, 
20.xi.60. 


MEN AND GIRLS 


The average jazz musician loves jazz 
and still depends upon the playing of 
it to make a living. He keeps uncompli- 
mentary opinions of other musicians and 
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their work very much to himself, but 
when he does express them they are 
usually confidential, not for publication. 

Sometimes, nevertheless, there’s the 
rare musician who gets full up to here 
with the sense of outrage that injustices 
and false evaluations arouse. Then, 
exacerbated beyond relief, his true feel- 
ings may spill out. It happened with 
Roy Eldridge in this magazine last June. 
It happened with Buddy Rich in the 
current issue of “Metronome”. 

Listening to a record by Gerry Mulli- 
gan’s Concert Jazz Band, he said: 

“This tune, I presume, is a blues. It’s 
no blues that I would want to hear. And 
it’s not the blues a broad would sing 
to tell me how unhappy she is. And | 
don’t know anybody on Park Avenue 
that has blues like this. This is strictly 
what it’s pointing toward: that set on 
Park Avenue who says: ‘My, my, yes, 
that is very polite jazz.’ Well, I don’t dig 
polite jazz, any more than I dig the 
Modern Jazz Quartet. I don’t mean I 
don’t dig their musicianship, but I don’t 
dig what they’re playing. It’s too high- 
brow. And I am not of the school that 
says music is highbrow. I believe that 
jazz is for everybody. And let it be 
what you want it to be. This can’t be 
‘what you want it to be’. It’s too con- 
trived.” 

Later, after commenting on the fact 
that Charlie Persip is one modern drum- 
mer who really plays bass drum, Buddy 
let go: 

“He’s one of the few guys who plays 
like a man and not a girl. And that’s 
saying a lot today, because almost every- 
one sounds like a goddamned faggot.” 

No doubt if more musicians had been 
similarly outspoken, honest jazz values 
would not have been swamped as they 
have. Right? 


ONWARDS AND UPWARDS 


“Now more than ever, I feel the time 
has come for modern music to disavow 
itself completely of the artificial and 
controversial barriers that have crippled 
it for the past 20 years. It is imperative 
that, as musicians, we be given every 
opportunity to communicate musically 
on as many diversified levels as pos- 
sible.” 


“If the music is to develop along pure, 
fresh lines—and I mean this most em- 
phatically—it must divorce itself from a 
lot of meaningless musical statement. 

“Because modern composition has be- 
come more profound, more intellectu- 
alized, more structuralized, and has 
more to say musically and emotionally, 
it demands to be listened to carefully.” 


Stan Kenton, 
“Down Beat”, 
8.xii.60. 


However well disposed one may be 
towards the Captain of Wind, it does 
seem altogether too demanding to ex- 


pect that “a lot of meaningless musical 
statement” be listened to carefully. 

Or have we _ misunderstood the 
message? 


REDCOATS AT THE METROPOLE 


Through much of November, The 
Metropole presented an extraordinary 
spectacle. Behind its long bar, stretched 
in a thin, red-coated line, was the Lionel 
Hampton orchestra—five saxes, four 
trumpets, two trombones, bass, drums 
and vibes. This formidable force was 
periodically supplemented by singers 
Pinocchio James and Bertice Reading. 
Billy Mackel, to our dismay, was not 
present, and we learned that he quit 
some months previously to join Billy 
Williams, in whose show he is currently 
playing in Vegas. 

The very last night at The Metropole 
saw the addition of Harold Mayburn 
on piano. It was an addition very wel- 


come to the singers and to the band, who 
had all felt a gap in the rhythm section. 
Harold proved not only able, but very 
exciting. He’s a swinging pianist who 
can roll the blues fluently or give them 
the kind of heavy definition this band 
often requires. He was decidedly im- 
pressive on this first appearance. When 
he is familiar with the book and 
routines, his presence will be felt even 
more valuably. 

There had been many personnel 
changes and the band seemed better than 
when we last heard it. Maybe the selec- 
tion of numbers was better, but the per- 
formances in general seemed to have 
more polish and equal enthusiasm. Andy 
McGhee took most of the tenor solos 
and showed, we thought, increased 
imagination and technical ability. The 
other tenor soloist, John Neely, was also 
enjoyable. He played with less abandon 
than McGhee, but his well-structured 
solos had plenty of drive. Bobby Plater 
led the reed section on alto and it 


BOBBY PLATER LED THE REED SECTION 
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sounded best in the passages he probably 
wrote—volatile passages full of that kind 
of brisk undulation found in Benny 
Carter’s sax quintets. The brass made a 
competent section sound and two young 
trumpet soloists demonstrated good in- 
strumental command as well as a wide 
comprehension of contemporary phrase- 
ology. Wayne Robertson was on drums 
and Skinny Bergen played a brilliant 
bass part. Lionel’s vibes were as ever, 
and he even leapt up onto the drum- 
head from the tiny, crowded stage to do 
a brief dance, a feat of no little daring 
in the circumstances. Pinocchio sang 
with his customary happy spirit such 
numbers as “Alexander's Ragtime 
Band,” “Kidney Stew” and “Ace In the 
Hole”. 

As Buck Clayton had previously told 
us, the effect of the band—in length 
rather than in depth—in such a long 
room was rather like stereo. You could 
stand one end and hear brass, the other 
end and hear saxes, but unless you stood 
in the middle you could not hear the 
band whole. Buck, incidentally. 
“guested” there once or twice during 
the month with Sol Yaged. and is cur- 
rently expressing delight with a new 
horn, one which he finds easier to blow 
and from which he feels he produces 
a better sound. He is recording Decem- 
ber 13th for Prestige with Buddy Tate. 
Sir Charles Thompson, Gene Ramey 
and Mousey Alexander. Oliver Jackson. 
fortunately or unforunately, whichever 
way you look at it, was engaged to play 
that day with another interesting group 
which included Booty Wood, Britt 
Woodman, Dickie Wells and Cue 
Porter. 

But back to The Metropole. . . 

During Hamp’s engagement they were 
charging two dollars admission, but this 
was Offset to some extent by the fact 
that the bartenders were less insistent 
you gulp up at the end of each chorus. 
The band played sets lasting at least an 
hour and alternated with Red Allen’s 
combination, now vastly improved by 
Benny Morton on trombone. Benny 
seemed to be enjoying himself and con- 
sistently contributed valuably in solo 
and ensemble. Red and Buster gave 
forth with their unfailing bonhomie. In 
their intermission, Buster telling 
us he is to be heard in a forthcoming 
movie with Natalie Wood, one titled 
“Splendor In the Grass” or some such. 

THE HEART OF THE MATTER 


- . you can’t explain it (jazz) to 
anyone without losing the experience. 
It’s got to be experienced, because it’s 
feeling, not words. Words are the 
children of reason and, therefore, can’t 
explain it. They really can’t translate 
feeling because they’re not part of it. 
That’s why it bugs me when people try 
to analyze jazz as an_ intellectual 
theorem. It’s not. It’s feeling.” 


“The simple things, the essences, are 


the great things, but our way of expres- 
sing them can be incredibly complex. 
It’s the same thing with technique in 
music. You try to express a simple 
emotion—love, excitement, sadness—and 
often your technique gets in the way. 
It becomes an end in itself when it 
should really be only the funnel through 
which your feelings and ideas are com- 
municated. The great artist gets right to 
the heart of the matter. His technique is 
so natural it’s invisible or unhearable. 
I've always had good facility, and that 
worries me. I hope it doesn’t get in the 
way.” 

Bill Evans, 

“Down Beat”, 

8.xii.60. 


“ASH” 


The British reviews of Harold Ashby’s 
“Born To Swing” album understand- 
ably made the point of his stylistic 
resemblance to Ben Webster. A new 
Verve album (“The Soul of Ben Web- 
ster”, V.8359) points up the differences, 
for on it mentor and protegé play side 
by side. 

There are times when knowledge of 
the history of jazz criticism can be very 
illuminating. We remember when Ben 
Webster was coming up that there was 
more than a tendency to dismiss him as 
a Hawkins imitator. When Ben was 
established, Paul Gonsalves was in turn 
uuuerrated as . imitator. Paul 
has survived that, but is only now gain- 
ing recognition as one of the great in- 
dividualists of today. 

We believe Harold Ashby similarly 
has far to go and that in years to come 
the shape of his musical personality will 
be quite clearly discernible in his first 
records. 


—738— 
THE BASIE BASTION 


Count Basie played The Ritz, Bridge- 
port, on December 4th. With the excep- 
tion of a couple of ballads by Joe 
Williams, every number heard in four 
hours was swinging. This, plus the fact 
that the band’s ensemble work is 
superb, plus the fact that it contains so 
many excellent soloists, makes much 
criticism of Basie seem dispropor- 
tionately severe to us. Just to keep a 
swinging big band together in these 
times is a triumph, anyway. 

All four trumpets soloed, although to 
our surprise Sonny Cohn was featured 
more than the others. He played Wen- 
dell Culley’s pretty bit in “Li'l Darlin’ 
took some strong open solos and 
preached a vehement sermon con plun- 
ger on Benny Carter’s “Meetin’ Time”. 
This number is from Benny’s “Kansas 
City Suite”, all of which, Basie said, has 
now been recorded. It will take up the 
whole of an LP album and is obviously 
something to be looked forward to with 
much interest. The excerpt we heard was 
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appropriately titled. Besides Sonny 
Cohn, Frank Foster exhorted the con- 
gregation, and the trombones chanted 
solemn replies. Al Grey had preached 
earlier in the evening and had drawn a 
deservedly big hand from the crowd for 
his humorous and very original plunger 
work. 

“Mama’s Talkin’ Soft” was another 
attractive piece with an interlude for 
two clarinets and three flutes, but the 
highspot for us was “‘Basie’s Basement”, 
a composition and arrangement by Milt 
Buckner which makes fine use of muted 
trumpets. It isn’t, by the way, the num- 
ber recorded under the same title by 
Basie in 1947. 

Some of the most exciting jazz hap- 
pened, as usual, behind Joe Williams. 
Benny Powell blew a low, lusty, fat- 
toned obbligato on “Too Close For 
Comfort”, and Snooky had a biting plun- 
ger chorus on “Mean Old World”. 

Just before one o'clock, a singer with 
a big golden smile stepped on the stand. 
This was Joe Timmons of Bridgeport. 
formerly with Nat Towles in Omaha. 
Billy Mitchell had been with Towles at 
the same time and these two exchanged 
warm greetings. Joe proceeded to break 
up the house, Basie and the whole band. 
He sang and swung the blues in a way 
which, as Freddie Greene confirmed, was 
rather like T-Bone Walker's. His lyrics 
were concerned with the usual amoral 
topics, but they contained such original 
twists as surprised and amused every- 
one. 


—739— 
ELLINGTONIA FOR COLLECTORS 


Signature 12007 has Duke’s “A Hun- 
dred Dreams From Now” (lyrics by 
Johnny Burke) sung by Jane Harvey 
with orchestra directed by Billy Stray- 
horn. The backing is the theme from 
“Anatomy of a Murder” under the title 
of “I'm Gonna Go Fishin’”. Sung by 
Miss Harvey again, the lyrics are by 
Peggy Lee and the orchestral direction 
by Don Elliott. 

“After Moon’, as played and sung by 
Cab Calloway and orchestra on Colum- 
bia 36993, is another Ellington compo- 
sition, and so is “American Lullaby” 
as played by Meredith Wilson on Decca 
23215. Meredith and a heap of strings 
deal prettily with this last. 

Billy Taylor’s “Taylor Made Jazz” on 
Argo LP 650 has Billy, bass, drums and 
The Rabbit on four original ballads by 
the pianist. On four other titles, brisker 
instrumentals, Clark Terry, Willie Cook. 
Britt Woodman, Harry Carney and Paul 
Gonsalves are heard. Britt has one of 
his rare solos on “Daddy-O”. 

Maxwell Davis conducts a big band of 
Californians in a_ selection from the 
Ellington repertoire on Crown CLP 
5153. B. B. King sings “Don’t Get 
Around Much Anymore” and Ben Web- 
ster brings real authority to “Cotton 
Tail”, “Jack the Bear’ and “Main 
Stem”. Other interesting soloists are 

(continued on page 27) 
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Jazz Skyline 


Danny Barker has been on the river- 
boats recently. Not Louisiana-bound. 
but in the Freedomland Park show. 
With banjo and song he has entertained 
visitors in the old-style: 8 weeks of 
pleasant work for him. Danny exempli- 
fies a special sort of jazz musician, in- 
frequent but not rare. “Hot” in per- 
formance, as a man he is not only edu- 
cated, mannerly, intelligent—as many 
of the guys are—he is also a mature 
human being, a far cry from the multi- 
tude of musicians who goof their way 
through life. or the often-held picture 
of a jazz musician as a jolly, illiterate 
“colored man” who can be safely 
patronised as a “folk artist”. Small, 
slender, quiet—always neat and slightly 
cautious—here is a different sort of 
musician . . . one to make snobs very. 
very uneasy. Incidentally, Danny’s wife. 
the coy-voiced, humorous Blue Lu 
Barker—a most talented show vocalist— 
has given up singing and, in Danny’s 
words, “just stays at home”. 


One of the greatest alto-saxophonists 
in jazz was Scoops Carey. Scoops is no 
longer with us. He is not dead; he is 
solidly prosperous—an unlikely state for 
any professional jazz musician! Some 
vears ago, he retired to study—success- 
fully — Law: then, following his 
father’s example, he developed into a 
prominent Chicago business man. _ If 
vou have heard his discs with Hines. 
especially the exquisite intro to Jelly 
Jelly, you will not easly forget Scoons’ 
work, fashioned as it was in the limpid. 
nervous style of the Chicago-KayCee 
school. He was a remarkable innovator, 
presaging Parker and the others. yet in 
no way inferior, never merely “an old 
guy” but a highly original artist who 
has never received his due from jazz 
society. 


Scoville Brown, returning from a 
September R & B tour with Sam Cook. 
is plaving in the pit for Frank Field's 
opera-bouffe, The Shoemaker And The 
Peddler, at the East 74th Street Theatre. 
Although Hawk was heavily advertised 
as being in attendance, he never 
appeared, preferring to play where he 


could be sure of large audiences (such 
as one night shots in out-of-town clubs) 
and a calm atmosphere; he is now on a 
transcontinental journey before return- 
ing to NY. A marvellously alert per- 
son, amiable without being effusive, 
outspoken, possessed of an acidly satiri- 
cal sense of humor, Hawk reveals his 
supreme weapon—an ability to see the 
whole over the parts, to know how to 
put his art first by making it sound 
hard business. It is a lesson to meet 
Hawk, to find that he has survived 
over all others, never petrifying into a 
showman or a relic, always in the van- 
guard, because he is a twofold man: 
an excitable. passionately demanding 
creator, and a realistic man of the world. 
He has been heavily occupied with re- 
cording in recent months, IT am happy 
to report. 

Meanwhile, the East 74th Street 
theatre is now playing Frank’s work to 
the meticulous classical renditions of a 
4-piece  orchestra-in-miniature — with 
Herbie Lovelle playing symphony parts 
beautifully on jazz drums (!) and 
Scoville piping away. Scoville is a re- 
markable person, too. He can play 
cool, withdrawn. “classic” clarinet and 
alto (as his HRS records with Clayton 
denote, his clarinet style of that decade 
foreshadowed Desmond). work in a 
straight combo, play oboe: and yet also 
ride out in Hamp’s roaring band. be a 
quiet but ardent supporter of the in- 
creasingly strong Negro campaigners. 
and have a keen eye for feminine 
beauty . . . and he paints and collects 
attractive pieces:of bric-a-brac. 


An interesting sidelight on the scene 
is the extra-musical professions of some 
fine musicians. Slight, impish “Spare- 
ribs” Lester Nichols, a veteran of fhe 
riverboats, Erskine Tate’s orchestra and 
a technician of the Catlett-Jones school. 
is manager of a dress showroom; Pat 
Jenkins. a shoe salesman in Macy's; Eli 
Robinson, an estate manager: Ben 
Richardson. an official’ in a_ securitv 
company; Walter “Foots” Thomas and 
his brother Joe are agents (Walter 
manages Doggett). Although both the 
Thomases were great tenorists, they 
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BY RAY NORMAN 


gave up playing fifteen years ago. This 
Joe Thomas is neither Joe “Lunceford” 
Thomas, the other tenorist of that name: 
nor Joe “Henderson” Thomas, the 
great lyric trumpeter. although he and 
our first Joe are lifelong pals since St. 
Louis days—and are admirers and bud- 
dies of the Joe “Lunceford” Thomas, 
now a_ well-thought-of undertaker in 
KayCee. This plethora of Thomases 
(which has caused certain girls a great 
deal of confusion and heartburn) is only 
surpassed by the Clarence Williams 
clan. Besides the original Clarence, the 
publisher - bandleader, three other 
pianists and a _ tenor-player (formerly 
with Ed Allen at the New Gardens 
Ballroom in Benton Heath’s orchestra) 
of that name exist. One of these 
Clarences—a slight, charming person— 
I recently encountered at Wells, in 
Harlem. He had an excellent trio: 
Conrad Henry, stringbass—a_ plangent 
swinging line, with sudden raw bowed 
solos: and George Gandy, a crisp, care- 
ful drummer, who uses an_ almost 
military style. Clarence  improvises 
delicate but intensely swinging solos. 
and when accompanying the host (the 
original Inkspot), he is easily the most 
inventive accompanist I’ve heard—no 
comping, but delicious, beautifully com- 
plementary phrases. Both Clarence and 
George worked with Belafonte on his 
tour of Britain. The player closest to 
Clarence in style and mood is Herman 
Chittison. 

To return to Joe Thomas. the trum- 
peter. Here is a sad case: Joe, of the 
eloquent. sharply-disappointed eves 
and massive chest, is living on the 
fringes of music, playing odd gigs. Un- 
like some other musicians, Joe has not 
adjusted himself to Modern’ Times, 
when a musician need not be superla- 
tively accomplished, only a shrewd busi- 
ness man. He expects to te accepted for 
what he is, a tender improviser and first 
rate section man, and he’s out of luck. 
Joe—who came up the hard way. dig- 
ging ditches as a boy for his bread and 
butter—deserves a better fate than this. 

Footnote: Joe—Foots’ brother — 
worked for Cecil Scott in St. Louis. 
Another Cecil Scott . And _ there's 
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another Walter Thomas, too. Shall we 
all repair to the bughouse? 


Budd Johnson recently tried out a 
band at one of Birdland’s Monday ses- 
sions; the only arrangements were slight 
riffs to take off on—as Budd blew his 
fierce lines, and Nottingham shrilled 
and hollered his effervescent choruses 
over the foot-pumping rhythm of 
Tommy Flanagan, Joe Benjamin and 
Herbie Lovelle. The audience dug it; 
and the musicians, happy with blues- 
orientated material, had a high time. In 
between. Curtis Fuller’s combo 
appeared, livened by the contributions 
of Frank Haines, a tenorist from ‘Frisco, 
whose even tone and long, multi-noted 
improvisations caught the same intense 
mood as Budd’s band. A good evening. 

Taft Jordan jammed several union 
gigs recently. Thus, fragmentary 
employment, some with _ illustrious 
musicians and some in_ studio or 
mickey-mouse bands, keeps Taft on the 
scene. He is a lively, friendly person 
alternating an angry expression of con- 
centration when blowing with a 
laughing manner between times. He has 
a small son who becomes distinctly 
riled if Dad has to play some dreary old 
score: everybody wants Dad to blow 
that driving, straight-to-the-point trum- 
pet. Taft’s muted playing is something 
else. too: soulful and pungent. Taft 
cocks his head at an angle, tilts his King 
horn, and the music comes, passionate 
and ebullient, shaped and directed by a 
man with a keen intelligence and a 
profound knowledge of his art. 

Al Hall is now fulltime bassist in the 
pit of The Music Man on Broadway. 
Bob Bushnell, talented house-bassist at 
the Apollo, works R & B record dates. 
Horace Henderson was playing the Key 
Club, Minneapolis. with a swing band, 
when last heard of. Les Hite has re- 
cently had a 17 piece band on the road 
out West — Indiana, Chicago, ete., 
according to one of his ex-sidemen. 
Skip White, from Toledo, drummer son 
of the alto-sax player in many great 
bands, is now trying to make it in New 
York. 

I recently dug Tiny Grimes at the 
Shalimar, supported by Bobby Knowles, 
organ, and Ditto Edwards, drums. No 
record can capture Tiny’s fabulous in- 
ventiveness—over 25 or so choruses on 
every number; and such swinging! 
From a small, expressionless, incon- 
spicuous fellow . . . like an electrician 
turning on, matter-of-fact, a million- 
volt current. 


Eddie Durham, the trombonist—elec- 
tric guitarist—arranger with Basie and 
Lunceford, is now working at the Moby 
Dick, a Long Island club. It is agreed 
among all the older musicians with 
whom J have discussed it, that it was 
Durham who educated Christian in 
mastery of the guitar. Durham also put 


a great deal of work into the success of 
the Basie and Lunceford bands — for 
which he received practically nothing. 
He is still playing wonderfully; his 
brother, Sylvester Durham, is something 
else too: a vital and swinging organist. 
Slick Jones generally works with Dur- 
ham. 


Edgar Battle is a monumental 
character. Physically impressive, stub- 
born and belligerent, he at first re- 
sembles a_ sort of quintessential 
Sergeant Major: a glance half wrath- 
ful, half amused; a manner that brushes 
off questions as if they were attentive 
flies—except when an occasional word 
strikes his fancy, bringing out a slow, 
secret smile of reminiscence. Composer 
of innumerable songs and arrangements, 
many of which have never been pub- 
lished, he is undoubtedly one of the 
finest writers of music that America has 
produced-yet deprived, ignored, enraged 
by the swindling circumstances of the 
American music market. For Battle is 
truly a fighter. Although he is, in his 
heart of hearts, I think, a gentle some- 
what dreamy personage. on Broadway 
he stamps and roars; confronted by 
Edgar in a huff, any escaped lion would 
gladly run back to its cage. 

His career parallels that of many 
musicians of his generation. Extremely 


well-schooled in sight-reading and com- 
position, he has gained this through a 
career that began as a fledgling sideman 
and worked gradually towards com- 
mand. Among a host of activities, he 
created the Blanche Calloway orchestra, 
played trumpet on most of Andy Kirk’s 
best records, was the first Negro on the 
NBC staff, devised many hit records 
(such as Miller’s In The Mood), set up 
Louis Prima’s band, and found time to 
launch his own record companies (he is 
an audio expert and lecturer), Cosmo- 
politan and Public Arts. On tape he has 
some of the most exhilarating gospel 
music I have ever heard. 

Edgar is a great musician—complex, 
subtle, original. That he is completely 
unknown to the European jazzlover 
(and the. majority of Americans) does 
not detract from his abilities. In his 
somewhat chaotic den, surrounded by 
recording apparatus and filing cabinets 
stuffed with hundred upon hundreds of 
songs, spirituals, suites, blues and in- 
strumentals, he will musingly strum on 
piano or organ some of his haunting, 
profoundly lyrical works, singing his 
own curious, attractive words to some 
lingering theme. Then he will pluck out 
a favorite piece; one remarks on the 
finely drawn picture on its cover, and 
he will mildly explain that it is a small 
thing, his own. This is a man the world 
should know. 


photo 


Kreider 


JOE THOMAS (right) with the late JIMMIE LUNCEFORD. 
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A particularly memorable Union gig 
was held in a playground at 135th 
Street, between 7th and 8th Avenues. 
The lineup was as follows: Paul Web- 
ster, George Sinclair, Herby Jones, 
trumpets; George Matthews, trombone: 
Irving Taylor, Hilton Jefferson, altos: 
Sidney Grant, W. Berg, tenors; Herby 
Thomas, electric guitar; Bob Bushnell. 
bass; Marcus Foster, drums. The leader 
was Clarence Johnson, but unfortunately 
no piano was available, so he could not 
demonstrate his notable talents as a 
Harlem swinger. 

As I came out of the 135th Street 
subway in Harlem, the sound of a 
trumpet greeted me—high, wild and hot: 
it could only have been Paul Webster. 
Paul must be the fiercest, hottest, most 
technically brilliant trumpeter in jazz. 
The playground was crowded with Har- 
lem kiddies, stamping out the dance- 
improvisations they have inherited from 
the legendary nights at the Savoy and 
a thousand thousand rent parties. 
Across the street, windows opened and 
people leaned out to catch the sounds of 
jazz. Clarence and his men roared like 
a band of angels, Jordan-bent . . . 

George Matthews, an old Basiec-ite, 
unlooped long, graceful lines . . . Jeff— 
unhappily incarcerated in a bank by 
day (although his employers treat him 
with great sympathy) — spun out his 
sinuous, entrancing _improvisations, 
attentively heard by the other guys—for, 
even if the world forgets, fellow musi- 
cians know a great man. Irving Taylor 
—Tab-ish and elegant; Herby Thomas’ 
guitar—mellow, casual, full of singing 
riffs; Marcus, a versatile and powerful 
artist, with a way of swinging Latin- 
American numbers in jazz style; Bob 
Bushnell, walking that bass — a man 
well-aware of the world and its faults, 
but easy-going and with the knack of 
survival. 

George Sinclair, arriving late. began 
to blow, his face becoming a pale red, 
embossed with veins and muscles—a 
hard, bitter attacking trumpet style; by 
day George works in a university medi- 
cal department, where he has been for 


LIGHTLY and POLITELY 
(continued from page 24) 


Jimmy Rowles, Juan Tizol, Red Callen- 
der, Jewel Grant (alto) and Jake Porter 
(cornet), Dick Noel makes a brave stab 
at the plunger trombone role, and Ray 
Linn’s trumpet, whatever it may lack in 
individuality, is extraordinary in its all- 
round competence. 

For the real thing, there’s a wonderful 


15 years, although he has played with 
Diz, and keeps gigging to preserve his 
lip. His style, parched, crackling, with 
biting riffs, is much more exciting than 
many of the much-touted recording- 
clique; his way is “modern,” but bold 
and stabbing. Likewise the second trum- 
pet, Herby Jones, a stern-faced indi- 
vidual: his also is an aggressive style, 
full of old riffs and growling, preaching 
phrases. 

The first set I caught consisted of 
Stompin’ At The Savoy, Tea For Two, 
and Mashed Potatoes. There was Jeff's 
alto, like sunshine, dancing on leaves 
in dark woodland places . . . Soft 
singing of saxes on “Tea”, chop chop of 
Marcus’ drums. And, beside me, a 
modern invitation to the dance by one 
12-year old kid to another “C’mon, 
sister!’ Then, Night Train and a 
Perdido that was too much, with 
George Matthews gliding smoothly as 
an anaconda. The brightly dressed 
youngsters twirled and stomped. The 
saxes sang out again and again, like the 
old Luis Russell and Smack bands. 
Take The ‘A’ Train and Hamp's Boogie. 

And I carry away with me another 
memorv—of Sidney Grant’s vital tenor- 
work. How this ordinary-looking little 
man gets up, unnoticed, and lets out 
with four or five choruses, and how 
everything gathers up and swings with 
him... 


T also went to another Union gig. this 
time at Kennedy Center in Harlem. It 
was strictly for teenagers living locally, 
but I had an entree through knowing 
Russ Andrews. The pickup band was led 
by Milton Coles. piano. Milt does regu- 
lar dance dates round Harlem. The band 
featured Russ’ powerful and tasty tenor 
styie. Also, Red Press: on alto, an ex- 
Tommy Dorsey man, and a friend of 
the fellows in the Ted Heath band (he 
wants to be remembered to his pals in 
Englard). The drummer was Jimmy 
Dixon, who has plaved with Ruth 
Brown, Freddie Mitchell, Ivory Joe 
Hunter, Dinah Washington, Laverne 
Baker and Illinois Jscquet—he’s a 


Sesac transcription series of a dozen 
titles recorded last year by the full band 
which should somehow be made publicly 
available. Jimmy Hamiltca wrote “Little 
John’s) Tune’, “Dankworth Castle”, 
“Moonstone” and “Jamaica Tomboy”: 
Dick Vance did “Lullaby For Dancers”, 
“Still Water” and “Fat Mouth”; “Night 
Stick” is credited to Swanston, “She 
Was a Tinkling Thing” to Ellis, “Jet 
Strip” to White, “Frou-Frou” to Young 
“Lost the Night” to Maltby 
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whamping offbeat drummer, hampered 
on this occasion by appalling acoustics 
and a quarrel between himself and some 
of the other guys over who should sing. 

Charlie Beecham was one of the two 
trumpeters—a small thin man with a 
moustache. He is a workmate frequently 
of Howard McGhee. To my delight and 
astonishment the other trumpeter turned 
out to be Howard himself!—complete as 
ever with dark glasses. 

Howard dominated the proceedings 
with chorus after chorus of superb 
trumpet—as fecund and full-toned _as 
ever, completely unimpaired. Ignoring 
every commercial cliché and Latin con- 
descension, he seared out high-flying 
choruses. He is now gigging round New 
York—such as a straight brassband 
marching date (with Paul Webster) in a 
twenty-five piece Union outfit on Labor 
Day” last. Critics love to spot a “de- 
cline”, but Howard is in cracking form, 
a brilliant master of jazz trumpet crea- 
tion. He has been one year back on the 
scene, plaving the Boston and New 
York areas with pickup combos—a 
withdrawn man, a little sombre per- 
haps from his troubled past. 

Donald Cole was the trombonist: a 
player in the Arbello-Morton manner, 
calm but driving—a wild-looking fellow 
with a wild reputation. Tate Houston 
was baritone saxophonist — formerly 
with Carter and Mercer Ellington. Ben 
Smith, tenor: Gladstone Thomas, bass 
—who plays a lot of resorts, and has 
worked with Redman and Hal Singer. 

Some highlights were Cole’s beautiful 
Ivrical trombone on Night Train; a 
KayCee-type One O'clock Jump, wail- 
ing blues-stuff; and some chachachas 
with Howard’s trumpet gliding over 
the top of the band. 


Correction: In the October issue of 
“Jazz Journal”, | stated that “Yard dog 
mazurka” was the work of Eddie Tomp- 
kins. This number is. of course, solely the 
creation of Gerald Wilson, the Lunceford 
trumpeter who has now settled on the 
West Coast and has been responsible for 
encouraging the best talents to emerge 
from, or pass through, that area. 


“Dreamers” is a fine vehicle for Rab. 
“Frou Frou”, rather inappropriately 
titled, comes in a sombre mood with 
Duke giving Monk a few tips in bizarre 
piano playing. “Tinkling Thing” is all 
Paul's, swinging hard. Jimmy Hamilton 
plays tenor on two of his numbers, and 
very well. “Still Water” is an excellent 
feature for Johnny and probably the 
most original conception we've yet heard 
from Dick Vance. Beautifully played 
by all hands 
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LOUIS ARMSTRONG 

THE YOUNG LOUIS ARMSTRONG: 

(a) Alligator Hop; (2) Krooked Blues; (b) I’m 
Going Away To Wear You Off My Mind; (c) 
Make Up Your Mind; (d) Jelly Bean Blues; (d) 
Countin’ The Blues (18 min.)—(e) Terrible 
Blues; (e) Santa Claus Blues; (f) Of All The 
Wrongs You’ve Done To Me; (g) Nobody Knows 
The Way | Feel This Morning; (h) Cake Walk- 
ing Babies From Home; (1) Railroad Blues 

(18 min.) 


(Riverside RLP 12-101. I2inLP. 39s. 9d.) 


It is some time now since these early 
Armstrong masterpieces were collector’s 
rarities, and one wonders at the timeli- 
ness of this issue. Few collectors who 
have the London Jazz Archives LPs and 
/or the various bootleg releases will wish 
to trade them in on a record which does 
not contain at least four good examples 
of the young Armstrong’s work (“Come 
On Coot.” “Greasy Spoon,” “See See 
Rider,” “World’s Jazz Crazy”) and 
which also suffers from sudden and un- 
pleasant distortion in places—“Nobody 
Knows” is practically unplayable on 
my copy. 

Generally speaking, however, the re- 
cording quality is the same as on the 
London issues. And the music is con- 
sistently magnificent. It is impossible 
not to love the raw, ebullient. vehement 
young Louis, who was still a blues and 
stomp player from Gravier St when he 
made these, at the beginning of his first 
ten year peak period (his second began 
in 1946). On most tracks he is in 
capable and interesting company, the 
exception being the 1924 Henderson 
band, in which Louis was a hot pearl 
in a cold and muddy puddle. The Para- 
mount and Gennett Olivers have always 
been my favourites—‘Alligator” and 
“Krooked” in particular, with Stomp 


GRAHAM BOATFIELD: 


Evans swinging unbelievably his 
breaks. The Red Onion Jazz Babies 
tracks might not measure up to the 
similar Okeh recordings but are none- 
theless great jazz. (These, incidentally, 
are better re-recorded here than on the 
pirate EP.) And the Ma Rainey tracks 
are very nearly her best. 

No one, as far as I know, ever paid 
Louis Armstrong not to play. 


(a) King Oliver's Creole Jazz Band: Armstrong, 
Oliver (cnts); Johnny Dodds (cit); Stomp Evans 
(alt); Honore Dutrey (tbn); Lil Hardin Arm- 
strong (p); Bill Johnson (bjo.) Baby Dodds (4). 
Richmond, Indiana. October °5, 1923. 

(b) as (a) but Evans out. April 5, 1923. 


KENNEDY BROWN: 


RECORD 


GERALD LASCELLES: 


(c) Fletcher Henderson and his Orchestra: 
Armstrong, Howard Scott, Elmer Chambers 
(cnt, tpts); Charlie Green (tbn); Buster Bailey 
(clit); Don Redman (alt); Coleman Hawkins 
(ten); Fletcher Henderson (p); Charlie Dixon 
(bjo); Bob Escudero (bs); Kaiser Marshall (d). 
New York, Winter 1924. 

(d) Ma Rainey (vcl), acc. Armstrong (cnt); 
Green (tbn); Bailey (clt); Henderson (p); Dixon 
(bjo); possibly Marshall (d). New York, late 
1924. 


(e) Red Onion Jazz Babies: Armstrong (cnt); 
Aaron Thompson (tbn); Buster Bailey (cit); Lil 
Armstrong (p); Buddy Christian (bjo). New 
York, November 26, 1924. 

(f) as (e) but November 8, 1924. 

(g) as (e) but Charlie Irvis replaces Thomp- 
son, Sydney Bechet (sop sax) replaces Bailey; 
Alberta Hunter (vcl). New York, December 28, 
1924. 


Gerald Lascelles Duke Ellington 
Michael Shera Charlie Parker 
Tony Standish Big Bill Broonzy Mercury ZEP 10093 **** 


Sinclair Traill Duke Ellington 


Pick Of The Month 


Graham Boatfield Big Bill Broonzy Mercury ZEP 10093 _**** 
Kennedy Brown Thelonious Monk 


Riverside RLP 12-300 **** 


Philips BBL 7418 **** 
HMV 7EG 8626 ***** 


Philips BBL 7418 **** 
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REVIEWS 


TONY STANDISH: 


MICHAEL SHERA: 


(h) as (g) but Alberta Hunter replaced by 
Beatty and Todd (vcl duet). 

(i) as (d) but Trixie Smith (vcl) replaces 
Ma Rainey. New York, 1925. 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG 


‘VE GOT THE WORLD ON A STRING: 

When Your Lover Has Gone; You’re The Top; 
You Turned The Tables On Me; Don’t Get 
Around Much Any More; Little Giri Blue (19 
min. )—Nobody Knows The Trouble I’ve Seen; 
We'll Be Together Again; I’ve Got The World 
On A String; Do Nothin’ Till You Hear From 
Me; | Gotta Right To Sing The Blues (20 min.) 


(HMV CSD 1317 Stereo. I2inLP. 34s. 1$d.) 


Perhaps the organisers of this session 
were commercially right to back Louis 
with a big studio combination, but it is 
remarkably elephantine. I would far 
rather have heard him in the company 
of his own All-Stars, or with any other 
group of selected jazzmen who could 
have added a little punch and zest to 
Louis’ own incomparable sounds. 

Under the circumstances he does a 
superb job in reviving these immortal 
tunes, many of which he has recorded 
more than once in his long career. 
I particularly like his versions of 
“Don’t Get Around Much” and “We'll 
Be Together Again”. The latter was a 
highspot in a previous album where he 
and Ella duetted to great effect. But 
all Satchmo’s artistry brilliance 
comes out in “Nobody Knows”, that 
best known of all spirituals. He also 
excels himself in “I Gotta Right’, after 
a slightly uncomfortable start to his 
Opening trumpet passage. Altogether, a 
delightful collection which gives Louis 
an opportunity to display his old magic.” 


PEARL BAILEY 


SONGS OF THE BAD OLD DAYS: 

Between The Devil And The Deep Blue Sea; 
Stormy Weather; Ain’t Misbehavin’; | Must Have 
That Man; You Gave Me Everything But Love; 
Memories Of You (18 min.)—I’ve Got The 
World On A String; | Can’t Give You Anything 
But Love; Doin’ The New Low Down; Don’t 
Worry "Bout Me; My Fate Is In Your Hands; 

As Long As ! Live (17 min.) 


(Columbia SCX 3337 Stereo. 12inLP. 34s. I}d.) 


Although hardly a jazz record, this 
can beat the panties off many a record 
made by other singers more closely 
allied to jazz than Miss Bailey. The 
good, swingy arrangements are by Don 
Redman, who also leads the orchestra, 
and the whole session sounds warm and 
convivial, with good solo spots for 
trumpet, tenor and guitar. Pearl’s sing- 
ing has a decidedly hot timbre, and her 
diction is as intimate and sardonic as 
ever. A most entertaining record. 

S.T. 


BIX BEIDERBECKE 
(a) At The Jazz Band Bali—(b) Since My Best 
Gal Turned Me Down 
(Philips JAZ 116. 45 sp. 6s. 114d.) 


You could never say of Bix that he 
didn’t make a bad record, yet he cer- 
tainly made some good ones. I'd have 
chosen “Rhythm King” and “Goese 
Pimples” for a single, but these two are 
fair enough, with exact, exciting Bix and 
plenty of happy grunting from the 
talented Rollini. 

Good, pleasantly old-fashioned jazz; 
always a nice change from Sonny Rol- 
lins or Horace Sprott. 

TS. 


(a) Bix Beiderbecke (cnt); Bill Rank (tbn); 
Don Murray (clit); Adrian Rollini (bs-sx); Frank 
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PETER TANNER: 


SINCLAIR TRAILL: 


Signorelli (p); Howdy Quicksell (bjo); Chauncey 
Morehouse (d). October 5, 1927. 
(b) as (a). October 25, 1927. 


BIG BILL BROONZY 
HOLLERIN’ BLUES: 
(a) Hollerin’ Blues; (b) Leavin’ Day—(b) 
Southbound Train; (c) | Know She Will 


(Mercury ZEP 10093. EP. 12s. 34d.) 
BIG BILL BROONZY/JOSH WHITE 


THE BLUES: 

(d) How Long, How Long Blues; (d) Kansas 

City Blues—(e) In The Evening; (¢) Going 
Down The Road Feeling Bad 


(Pye PEP 605. EP. 8s.) 


Everyone knows by now that John 
Hammond's claim (at the “Spirituals to 
Swing” concerts in 1938) that Big Bill 
Broonzy had left plough and mule 
down in Arkansas in order to sing his 
country blues in New York was a piece 
of romantic fantasy. Big Bill, even then, 
had long traded his mule for an ex- 
pensive automobile, purchased with 
money he made recording blues of a 
distinctly ‘“‘urban’’ variety for the 
Columbia, Okeh and Vocalion labels. 
This Mercury EP provides a fine ex- 
ample of the style. Bill’s voice and 
guitar are in easy rapport with Know- 
lings’ pumping New Orleans bass 
on “She Will”. with Call’s rolling piano 
on “Hollerin’”, and with the blues- 
riffing saxes on the other two. He sings 
convincingly and adventurously, really 
crowing the blues in the natural manner 
that he never quite recaptured after he 
was deturged by the folkorists. “She 
Will” is a classic, but each track is 
representative of Big Bill Broonzy as he 
really was. 

The Pye issue is four bob cheaper 
than the Mercury, and should be. Not 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


that Bill sings badly—he doesn’t—but 
this is the blues singer at the London 
cocktail party; something vital has been 
lost. For Big Bill’s music was originally 
an integral part of life in the Negro 
community of Chicago’s South Side. 
Once away from his natural environ- 
ment—and with well-meaning people 
asking him to sing “country” blues— 
he inevitably became a “performer”, 
conscious of his duty to a new and far 
from understanding public. When this 
occurs (and it has since happened to 
Sonny Terry, Brownie McGhee, Sam 
Hopkins and, it seems, Memphis Slim) 
the singer’s economic situation may be 
improved, but his art is invariably the 
poorer. 

Despite Benny Green’s happy sleeve- 
burblings about Josh White’s “unlimited 
talent”, the two tracks by him must be 
among the worst he has ever made. But 
who can blame him? Who could sing 
while accompanied by what sounds like 
the Lower Dingleford Palais Band? 

TS. 

(a) Big Bill Broonzy (vcl, gtr); Bob Call (p); 
—- Knowlings (bs). Chicago, November 8, 

(b) Broonzy (gtr, vcl); Sax Mallard, William 
Casimir (saxes); Call (p); Knowlings (bs); Judge 
Riley (d). Chicago, November 9, 1951. 

(c) as (a), Call out. 

(d) Josh White (vcl, gtr) unknown orch. acc. 
London. 

(e) Big Bill Broonzy (vcl, gtr). 
October, 1955. 


London, 


RAY CHARLES 


RAY CHARLES IN PERSON: 

The Right Time; What'd 1! Say?; Yes Indeed; The 

Spirit Feel (15} min.)—Frenesi; Drown In My 
Own Tears; Tell The Truth (15 min.) 


(London HA-K 2284. 12inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


Ray Charles is an enigma. He is not 
a blues singer, yet he invariably sings 
within a blues framework; he is not a 
gospel singer (and never has been) yet 
he uses all the stylistic tricks of the 
gospel trade. But wherever he belongs, 
there can be little doubt that Charles is 
a mediocre singer when compared to the 
likes of Muddy Waters, John Lee 
Hooker and Sam Hopkins—or even to 
Bo Diddley, who at least doesn’t take 
himself seriously. 

Yet, within the context of his hot 
and swinging group, Charles can be ex- 
citing, and several times during this LP 
—which was recorded ‘live in Atlanta 
—ont’s convictions begin to waver, 
only to reassert themselves as the per- 
formances degenerate into sloppiness, 
with Charles and the Raylettes (I’m sure 
he winds them up) chanting the most 
inane gibberish imaginable. This pro- 
cess takes place on all the vocal tracks 
except “Tell The Truth”, which some- 
how stays together, reined in by the 
tight, swinging rhythm and a bumpy 
chorus from the excellent Newman (no 
need to buy the LP for this; it’s on a 
single, 45-HLK 9181). There are more 
good moments from Newman through- 
out the disc, but the other soloists are 


unimpressive: Charles’ electric piano is 
underrecorded and his alto playing is 
quite empty, while on the instrumental 
tracks (“Frenesi” and “Spirit-feel’’) the 
trumpeters flit around like maniacal 
butterflies, not realising, perhaps, that 
Ziggy Elman did it all, years ago. 
TS. 
Ray Charles (p, vcl); Marcus Belgrave, John 
Hunt (tpts); David Newman (ten); Bennie Craw- 
ford (bari); Edgar Willis (bs); Teagle Fleming 
(d). Atlanta, Ga., May 28, 1959. 


ORNETTE COLEMAN 


CHANGE OF THE CENTURY: 

Ramblin’; Free; The Face Of The Bass (20 min.) 

—Forerunner; Bird Food; Una Muy Bonita; 
Change Of The Century (22 min.) 


(London LTZ-K 15199 I2inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


Bandleader Pee Wee Crayton once 
hired Ornette Coleman and then wound 
up paying him not to play. On another 
occasion infuriated dancers in a Baton 
Rouge night club smashed his sax. 

After listening to some of the weird 
music he produces on this disc I can 
well believe both stories. 

Dizzy Gillespie has said: “I don’t 
know what he’s playing but it certainly 
isn’t jazz.” John Lewis has said: “He’s 
doing the only new thing in jazz since 
bop.” 

As for myself, I cannot honestly say 
that I really dig him. This is probably 
the best disc he’s made so far but, like 
the others, it must be approached with 
caution. There’s a lot of inventive, ex- 
citing and even melodic music to be 
heard but there’s also an awful lot 
which, to my ears, sounds plain dis- 
sonant. 

What Coleman is trying to do is allow 
himself (and his musicians) more free- 
dom. He completely ignores the tradi- 
tional structure of jazz and his impro- 
visations are based on a ‘free association 
of sounds. He is an individualistic—and 
highly erratic—musician and he should 
be applauded for the fact that he is 
trying to do something new in jazz. But 
whether this is the way that most of us 
want jazz to go is another matter. It 
has been said that Coleman has still to 
perfect his style (he has been playing 
the sax for 16 years) and when he does 
he will really be something. We'll have 
to wait and see. 

On the sleeve of the disc Coleman has 
written, to my knowledge, for the first 
time, about his music and as there is 
so much controversy about him _ it’s 
worthwhile quoting him: 

“T say there is no single right way to 
play jazz. Some of the comments made 
about my music make me realise that 
modern jazz, once so daring and revo- 
lutionary, has become, in many re- 
spects, a rather settled and conventional 
thing. The members of my group and I 
are attempting a break-through to a 
new, freer conception of jazz, one that 
departs from all that is ‘standard’ and 
cliche in ‘modern’ jazz. 
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“Perhaps the most important new ele- 
ment in our music is our conception of 
free group improvisation . . . When our 
group plays, before we start out to 
play, we do not have any idea what 
the end result will be. Each player is 
free to contribute what he feels in the 
music at any given moment .. . our final 
results depend entirely on the musician- 
ship, emotional make-up and taste of 
the individual member. 

“Ours is at all times a group effort 
and it is only because we have the rap- 
port we do that our music takes on the 
shape that it does.” 

So there you are. I must confess that 
in only two of the numbers on this disc 
—the blues-based “Ramblin’” and the 


charming “Bonita” — do I feel any 
rapport between Coleman’s_ white 
plastic alto, Don Cherry’s “pocket” 


trumpet and the rest of the instruments. 
The rest is wildly asymmetrical and will, 
I fear, prevent me from playing the 
disc more than once during the next 
twelve months. 

K.B. 


Coleman (alt); Don Cherry (tpt); Charlie 
Haden (bs); Billy Higgins (d). 


CRANE RIVER JAZZ BAND 


THE ORIGINAL CRANE RIVER JAZZ BAND: 

(a) One Sweet Letter From You; (a) After 

Dark; (b) Just A Little While To Stay Here 

(10} min.)—(c) Down By The Riverside; (b) 

Old Kentucky Home; (c) The Bucket’s Got A 
Hole In It (114 min.) 


(77 LP-18. 10inLP. 29s. 10d.) 


I suppose it’s all very instructive. 
Once upon a time the Crane River boys 
were blowing the dust of ages off Buddy 
Bolden, Punch Miller, and Kid Rena 
(Note: even renegades still remember 
the holy names) and now—just a short 
decade later—their own early works are 
being dug out of that well-known cellar 
in Charing Cross Road, London, Eng. 
As the advertisement says — “rescued 
from Time’s cruel ravages by Mr. D. 
Dobell”. 

It might have been as well to leave 
these particular works to the cruel rav- 
ages, as there is the faintest suspicion 
that the bottom of the barrel is in sight 
through the rich old Delta fluid. But 
some of us loved the Crane River Jazz 
Band, that rough, sweating, crazy group. 
and there is no harm in being reminded 
of it. 

It certainly would have been better 
to reverse the sides. The first two are 
so rumty-tum that the incessant plow- 
man’s gait defies all efforts to make 
anything much of the rest of the music. 
The common denominators on the (b) 
and (c) tracks are the presence of Pat 
Hawes on piano, and an earlier date. 
One or the other had the desired effect, 
and there must have been a raving ses- 
sion in the studio, part of which com- 
municated itself to wax. 

The sound itself is too well known 
to need description, and any blow-by- 
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blow commentary would become bor- 
ing by the end of the second sentence, 
if not before. 

Not a record for the uninitiated. 
Possibly for the historians. 

GB. 

(a) Ken Colyer (tpt); Sonny Morris (cnt); 
Monty Sunshine (clit); John R. T. Davies (tmb); 
Johnny Shipcock (p); Ben Marshall (bjo); Julian 
Davies (bs); Ron Bowden (d). 17 April, 1950. 

(b) Substitute Pat Hawes (p) and Johnny 
Westwood (d). 25 March, 1950. 

(c) Substitute Pat Hawes (p) and Ron Bow- 
den (d). 25 March, 1950. 


PAUL DESMOND 


PAUL DESMOND. & FRIENDS: 

1 Get A Kick Out Of You; For All We Know; 

Two Degrees East, Three Degrees West (20} 

min. )—Greensleeves; You Go To My Head; East 
Of The Sun; Time After Time (21 min.) 


(Warner Bros WM 4020. I2inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


Paul Desmond is fortunate in_ his 
association with Dave Brubeck: not 
only does his poll-winning bring him 
(indirectly) financial gain, but the 
mediocrity of much of Brubeck’s work 
makes Desmond’s seem better than it 
is. Playing here with musicians who are 
indisputably jazz musicians, his limita- 
tions are cruelly exposed. His playing 
shows an almost complete absence of 
swing, and his much-vaunted flair for 
melodic improvisation is seen to be 
slight when compared with, say, Stan 
Getz’s. The rhythm section stays 
quietly in the background, and _ the 
album’s best moments come from Jim 
Hall, who plays as well here as he has 
ever done. This is a pleasant, inoffen- 
sive, but essentially trivial record. 


M.S. 


Paul Desmond (alt); Jim Hall (g); Percy 
Heath (bs); Connie Kay (d). New York City, 
5, 6 and 7 September, 1959. 


BILLY ECKSTINE/COUNT BASIE 

BASIE-ECKSTINE INCORPORATED: 

Little Mama; Don’t Cry Baby—Drifting; Stormy 
Monday Blues 


(Columbia ESG 7827. EP. 10s. 114d.) 


This EP contains four of the tracks 
from the LP which was fully reviewed in 
these columns last April. 

The combination of Eckstine and the 
Count is a happy one and if anyone 
needs convincing that Mr. B. is a jazz 
singer these fine tracks should give the 
answer once and for all. 

Best of the bunch is Billy’s own com- 
position “Stormy Monday Blues”, which 
he wrote and recorded when he was 
vocalist with Earl Hines’ orchestra. The 
Basie band do a really fine accompani- 
ment job here, with the Count’s im- 
maculate piano playing to the fore. 


P.T. 


DUKE ELLINGTON 


THE NUTCRACKER SUITE: 

Overture; Toot Tootie Toot (Dance of the 
Reed-Pipes); Peanut Brittle Brigade (March); 
Sugar Rum Cherry (Dance of the Sugar Plum 
Fairy); Entr’acte (15} min.)—The Volga Vouty 
(Russian Dance); Chinoiserie (Chinese Dance); 


Danse of the Floreadores (Waltz of the Flowers); 
Arabesque Cookie (Arabian Dance) (16 min.) 


(Philips BBL 7418. I2inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


There are many things that keep 
Duke Ellington in the very forefront of 
jazz, but one of the most noticeable is 
that the gentle giant of jazz is never at 
a loss for ideas. Some of course are 
better than others, but whatever it is 
that he does it always uniquely reflects 
the personality and musical attitude of 
the man himself. He is a musician of 
many fascinating facets—all of them 
exciting and rewarding, for those with 
an ear to hear. And so it is, even if 
you are of a persuasion which thinks the 
classics should be inviolate, you must 
agree that no other band but Duke’s 
could have dressed up Tchaikovsky’s old 
war horse quite so well, or half as 
humorously. The arrangements are 
varied in tempo, mood and colour and 
the band play them impeccably. The 
orchestra is always the primary instru- 
ment, but the soloist has been alloted 
carefully balanced space, so each track 
comes out as genuine, cohesive Elling- 
ton music. 

The “Overture” is a characteristic re- 
laxed romp for the whole band. Nance 
plays a beautifully toned open solo, 
and the final ensemble has that unique 
Ellington driving sound. The band re- 
turn to this theme for the “Entr’acte”’, 
with solos from Rab, Carney and Paul, 
plus the most ducal introduction. But to 
list the solos is merely a waste of space, 
for every track has something, and all 
are worthy of study. “Sugar Rum 
Cherry” is especially good. Paul gets a 
chance to play with light artistry and 
there is some punchy writing for trum- 
pets and trombone. For some reason, 
mention of “The Volga Vouty” has 
been omitted from Irving Townsend’s 
excellent sleeve note. It is a gay piece, 
with fine scoring for muted trom- 
bones, an insouciant solo passage from 
Hodges and good work vox humana 
from Booty Wood's plunger-mute 
trombone. The playing, and _ the 
scoring therefor, of the trombones 
throughout the whole work is especially 
fine. It is good to hear the warm-toned 
Lawrence Brown back with the band, 
and the presence of the other ‘old-boy’ 
Juan Tizol also adds colour to the 
general ensemble sound. The Duke has 
a wonderful new band, but when did 
he ever have anything else? 

S.T. 
W Johnny Hodges, Russell Procope, Paul Gon- 
zalves, Jimmy Hamilton, Harry Carney (saxes)> 
Ray Nance, Willie Cook, Andres Meringuito, 
Eddie Mullins (tpts); Juan Tizol (valve-tbn); 
Lawrence Brown, Britt Woodman, Booty Wood 


(tbns); Sam Woodyard (d); Aaron Bell (bs). 
Procope plays Japanese flute and Tizol plays 


tambourine on ‘‘Arabesque’’. Los Angeles, 
26/5/60 to 22/6/60. 
RAY ELLIS 


THE RAY ELLIS ORCHESTRA/BIG VOICES: 
Jersey Bounce; Skyliner; In The Mood; Stompin’ 
4t The Savoy; Sentimental Journey; I’m Begir 
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ning To See The Light (15} min.)—It’s A 


Wonderful World; Brazil; Don’t Get Around Much 


glow; Don’t Be That Way; 
Tuxedo Junction (16 min.) 


(MGM CS 6013, C 837. I2inLP. 34s. 1}d.) 


7 


A big band, playing a selection of 
popular hits, with added lyrics sung by 
a multi-taped sextet. Some of the in- 
strumental work by such notables as 
Urbie Green (“I'm Beginning To See 
The Light”), Mel Davis (“Stompin’ At 
The Savoy”) and Severinson’s 
trumpet on “Moonglow” is good to 
hear, but this is really nothing but 
popular commercial fare. 

S.T. 


ERNIE FIELDS 
SAXY !: 
Honky Tonk; My Prayer—Knocked Out; The 
Boot 


(London RE 1260. EP. 12s. 34d.) 


Something rough and funky for the 
festive season? Just the thing to cause 
the party to get out of hand—Gator 
Tail-type tenors, guitars with amplifiers 
turned up, socking off-beat and pound- 
ing boogie piano. 

Ernie Fields is an Oklahoma born 
trombonist, and his rhythm-and-blues 
group has long enjoyed considerable 
success in the Los Angeles area. Their 
music is as subtle as a kick in the head, 
but it’s hot, and it moves. “Honky 
Tonk” (based squarely on the Doggett 
version) and “Knocked Out” are up- 
tempo, with most of the solos going to 
a suitably rasping tenor. “The Boot” is 
a medium blues featuring tenor again 
and a fair guitarist who has listened to 
B.B. King and  T-bone Walker. 
“Prayer”, a pop-ballad, is of no interest. 

This is the sort of group which paid 
Ornette Coleman not to play. I 
wouldn't buy the record just because of 
that, but it might make you decide to 
hear it. 

TS. 


Ernie Fields (tbn) with four tenors, two guit- 
ars, piano, drums. Los Angeles, probably 1960. 


PETE FOUNTAIN 


PETE FOUNTAIN SALUTES THE GREAT 

CLARINETTISTS: 

Woodchoppers’ Ball; Petite Fleur; Sometimes I’m 

Happy; Frenesi; When My Baby Smiles At Me; 

March Of The Bob Cats (14 min.)—Begin The 

Beguine; Me And My Shadow; Green Eyes; Let’s 
Dance; My Inspiration; Amapola (15 min.) 


(Coral SVL 3011 Stereo. I2inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


This is one of the best and swingiest 
records that Pete Fountain has ever made, 
for, despite the album title, he does not 
try to copy the styles of men like Good- 
man, Shaw, Herman and Jimmy Dorsey, 
who made these tunes memorable. Of 
course Pete has been influenced by 
Goodman as well as by the late Irving 
Fazola, but even on the Goodman theme 
(“Let’s Dance”) he assiduously avoids 
playing Benny’s well known opening 
clarinet chorus; indeed, the nearest he 
gets to Benny is in his phrasing on 
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“Sometimes I’m Happy”. The inclusion 
of “Petite Fleur” is interesting, as it 
would appear to be more of a tribute to 
Monty Sunshine than to its composer, 
Sidney Bechet. 

In short, a thoroughly entertaining 
album with “Sometimes I’m Happy”, 
“My Inspiration” (a tribute to Faz) 
and “Let’s Dance”, with good Willie 
Schwartz alto, as the highlights. 


THE FOUR FRESHMEN 


VOICES AND BRASS: 
Stella By Starlight; Route 66; | Had The Craziest 
Dream; I’m Glad There Is You; It Had To Be 
You; Laura (21 min.)—Candy; Lonely For My 
Love; Pennies From Heaven; Never Again; Sun- 
day; Autumn Leaves (18 min.) 
(Capitol T 1295. 12inLP. 32s. 2d.) 


This record features the usual slick 
harmonising that one expects from this 
very professional group, with emphasis 
on a brass section composed of the 
usual West Coast sessioners, by the 
sound of it. 

Records such as this have a very 
limited jazz appeal, and I’m afraid this 
group sing every track as thought they 
were about to burst into tears. 

P.T. 


TERRY GIBBS 


SWING IS HERE: 

The Song Is You; It Might As Well Be Swing; 

Dancing In The Dark; Moonglow; Bright Eyes 

(17 min.)—The Fat Man; My Reverie; Softly 

As A Morning Sunrise; Evil Eyes; Back Bay 
Shuffle (20 min.) 

(HMV CSD 1324 Stereo. I2inLP. 34s. I}d.) 


There are signs about that the era of 
the big band is coming back, for 
although this is only a studio outfit, it 
is not the first big band to record in 
recent months. Gibbs’ band is a collec- 
tion of top line West Coast studio men 
and despite the fact that they are not 
a regular unit they sound a remarkably 
well-knit, keenly rehearsed combination. 
Five arrangers were used and the band 
rely for their greatest effect on the rich- 
ness of the ensembles. The section work, 
as it should be in a band of this des- 
cription, is very clean and punchy, but 
solos for the most part are kept to a 
minimum. Rosolino gets a chance on 
“Evil Eyes”, Bill Perkins’ tenor comes 
through on “Song Is You”, and Gibbs 
is heard on most tracks. All the solo 
trumpet work is by Candoli. 

A good, warm-sounding band, which 
if kept together would undoubtedly 
come to mean something. 

S.T. 

Al Porcino, Conte Candoli, Stu Williamson, 
Ray Triscari, Johnny Audino (tpts); Bob Enev- 
oldsen, Frank Rosolino, Tommy Sheppard (tbns); 
Joe Maini, Charles Kennedy (alto); Bill Perkins, 
Med Flory (ten); Jack Schwartz (bari); Lou 
Levy (p); Terry Gibbs (vbs); Buddy Clark (bs); 
Mel Lewis (d). Hollywood, January, 1960. 


CHICO HAMILTON 


THE CHICO HAMILTON QUINTET/ 
GONGS EAST: 
Beyond The Blue Horizon; | Gave My Love A 


Cherry—Long Ago And Far Away; Passion Lover 
(Warner Bros WEP 6005. EP. 12s. 34d.) 


A chamber music group, concerned 
with texture, tone colours, and _ in- 
triguing voicings—all of them pastel— 
rather than what is vulgarly called jazz. 
I cannot take “I Gave My Love A 
Cherry” in this form; its innate austerity 
requiries a single voice and no frills. 
There are moments of interest, techni- 
cally, in the other tracks but any jazz 
requires a basic feeling, and by that I 
do not mean what is currently called 
“funk”. 

The spirit of this record is as blandly 
smiling, and as empty, as any Palm 
Court Orchestra, and doubly so in that 
it is touched with the heartless doctrines 
of atonalism. The first track alone is 
endurable, being given a Zombie-like 
vitality by Hamilton’s drums and 
Dolphy’s agile flute. You know what 
flutes did to all those ancient Greeks? 
Well, it doesn’t do it here. 

The arranger said “this is a pretty 
wild thing, I guess”. Like a wild bee in 
a bottle. 

GB. 

Eric Dolphy (alt/fit/bs, clt); Nathan Gershman 


(cello); Dennis Budimir (g); Wyatt Ruther (bs); 
Chico Hamilton (d). Hollywood, December 1958. 


COLEMAN HAWKINS 
COLEMAN HAWKINS SEXTET: 
Through For The Night—Stealin’ The Bean 
(Esquire EP 235. EP. 13s.) 


Two very good tracks. “Through For 
The Night”’—at a medium swing—and 
“Stealin’ the Bean’—bright and jumpy 
—give Hawk just the opportunity he 
needs to elaborate, without becoming 
discursive or rhapsodical. Both are full 
of good riffing, and the group is well 
served by an excellent rhythm section, 
whose piano and guitar supply more 
than adequate solo work. 

Charlie Shavers is a trumpet player 
who has often been overlooked, per- 
haps because his light-hearted yet tech- 
nical flamboyance was at one time re- 
corded too much against the Old Testa- 
ment fervour of Sidney Bechet, but more 
likely because he became a session man 
and a featured big-band star. He is a 
competent and still humorous musician, 
who shows here that he knows how to 
swing. 

Hawkins in these tracks is fairly 
coarse and hard-driving, and in twenty- 
four bars towards the end of “Stealin’ 
the Bean’’—just before the final riffing 
starts—shows iust where Teddy Edwards 
got that compelling vocal-type stvle. 

GB. 

Charlie Shavers (tpt); Coleman Hawkins (ten); 


Ray Bryant (p); Tiny Grimes (g); George Duvi- 
vier (bs); Osie Johnson (d). 3 April, 1959. 


WOODY HERMAN 


BIG NEW HERD AT THE MONTEREY JAZZ 

FESTIVAL: 

Four Brothers; Like Some Blues Man: Skoobee- 

doobee (18 min.)—Monterey Apple Tree; Sky- 
lafk; The Magpie (17 min.) 


(London SAH.K 6100. I2inLP. 35s. 94d.) 
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This exciting album was recorded a’ 
the 1959 Monterey Jazz Festival, anc 
the music is amongst the best that 
Woody has produced in recent years 
It was indeed a great pity that such an 
outstanding group of musicians had to 
break up after the concerts. 

The band had spent more time than 
usual on rehearsal and it paid handsome 
dividends—it’s a long time since a Her- 
man group sounded so relaxed and 
played with such drive and cohesion. 

The well known “Four Brothers”, 
which opens the album, is a worthy suc- 
cessor to the original Second Herd ver- 
sion recorded more than ten years ago. 
Ted Richards adapted the blues which 
follows and which features some excel- 
lent solo work, notably from Conte 
Condoli. while Charlie Byrd plays a 
most original guitar solo, a blend of the 
old and new styles of blues playing. 

“Skoobeedoobee”, another Ted Rich- 
ards original, contains some _interest- 
ing vibes playing by Victor Feldman, 
and explosive drumming by Mel Lewis, 
who was playing his first date with the 
Herman orchestra. “Apple Tree”, a new 
arrangement of the old number, drives 
all the way. but is marred by too many 
gallery-fetching effects. In contrast. 
Hoagy Carmichael’s charming “Skylark” 
shows the band’s ability to give a good 
ballad distinctive treatment. due to the 
fine trombone work of Urbie Green. 
Green also plays with distinction on 
the final track, a Joseph Marks original, 
in which Zoot Sims is at the top of his 
form. 

T cannot conclude without paying 
tribute to the particularly well written 
sleeve note by Ralph Gleason, which 
also includes a breakdown of all the 
soloists. 

Woody Herman, Zoot Sims, Bill Perkins, Richie 
Kamuca, Don Lanphere, Med Flory (saxes); Al 
Porcino, Conte Candoli. Ray Linn, Frank Huggins 
(tnts); Urbie Green, Bill Chase, Sv Zentner. Bill 
Smiley (tbns); Victor Feldman (p/vi); Charlie 
Byrd (g); Monty Budwig (bs); Mel Lewis (d). 

Monterey Jazz Festival, Summer, 1959. 


MICHEL LEGRAND 


LEGRAND IN RIO: 

Caravan; Besame Mucho; El Humahuaaquena; Vava 

Con Dios; Siboney; Maria, My Own: Maria 

Dolores (22 min.)—Brazil; Bahia; Frenesi; 

Granada; La Ultima Noche; Perfidia; Adios 
(20 min.) 


(Philips BBL 7262. I2inLP. 35s. 9}d.) 


The nowers-that-be at Philips were 
obviouslv unaware of the fact that Miles 
Davis and John Coltrane are featured 
on this record—as indeed I was until 
John Kendall, manager of Dobell’s 
secondhand department, mentioned it 
to me. At a guess, the record was 
made in Paris when Miles was doing 
the music for “L’Ascenseur Pour 
L’Fchaufaud”. in December 1957. 

Three tracks are entirelv worthless 
from a_ standpoint—‘‘Vaya”, 
“Maria Dolores” and “Granada’’—but 
Davis is featured extensively on “Bahia” 
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and “Adios”, whilst Coltrane solos on 
“Besame”. Miles is also featured briefly 
on “Maria, My Own”, and possibly 
“Perfidia”. To add to the confusion, a 
very good modern trumpeter (definitely 
not Miles) solos on “Besame Mucho”, 
“Siboney”, “Frenesi’” and “La Ultima 
Noche”, and a tenor I would not care 
definitely to identify as Coltrane solos 
on “Siboney”. On “Caravan”, a fine 
Jackson-influenced vibes player is exten- 
sively featured. The scores, although 
commercial, generally show a_ strong 
jazz influence. 

Whilst this is in no sense a great jazz 
record, avid collectors of Miles may 
want it. Philips might consider the re- 
lease of some of the more interesting 
tracks in EP form. 

MS. 

Collective personnel: Miles Davis, several un- 
known (tpt); several unknown (tmb); John Colt- 
tane (ten); four unknown (sax); unknown 
(oboe); (f); (harp); (vb); (harpsichord); (p); 
(g); (bs); (d); Latin percussion. 


BOB MILLER 


77 SUNSET STRIP: 
77 Sunset Strip; The Busker’s Tune—Manhunt; 
Joey’s Song 
(Fontana TFE 17300. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


It has become the habit in the last 
few years to smother TV shows with 
brash and cacophonous music under the 
name of modern jazz, possibly because 
it’s cheaper to hire a small jazz combo 
than a full orchestra. 

Anyway, these modern jazz recordings 
by the Millermen are typica! examples of 
this type of fare and their appeal will 
be strictly limited to teenagers. I can 
see no possible merit in any of the per- 
formances from a jazz point of view. 


P.T. 


THELONIOUS MONK 


THELONIOUS MONK QUINTETS: 

We See; Smoke Gets In Your Eyes; Locomotive; 

Hackensack (21 min.)—Let’s Call This; Think 

Of One (take 2); Think Of One (take 1) (16 
min.) 


(Esquire 32-109. I2inLP. 37s. 94d.) 


The very least you would expect on a 
record sleeve is that the notes should 
follow the same sequence as the tracks 
on the record itself. In this case, they 
are back to front, which would seem to 
indicate that someone is either left- 
handed or that the sides have been 
changed around. (Students of curious 
construction will also find much of in- 
terest in Ira Gitler’s grammar. He should 
be known as “Get-With-It” Gitler). 

One might have expected the tracks 
which are mentioned first—with Sonny 
Rollins and Julius Watkins—to be more 
interesting, but in fact they are out- 
shone by the other three. 

Why is it that the later session pro- 
duced the more interesting music? My 
guess is that Monk needs a very strong 
and intelligent drummer. and a front line 
which will work hard but still do what 
it is told. Art Blakey provides the 


exact complement to the loping, muscu- 
lar music of his leader, with all his 
eccentricities and unexpected intervals. 
Copeland was wanted on the session, 
and obviously knew his way around; in 
“Locomotive” he takes a very buoyant 
solo. Frank Foster, who is sometimes 
lost to sight in Basie’s band, shows he 
can do with rather more recognition 
than he normally gets. 

A track to sample is “Locomotive” 
but “Smoke” is the one to sit down and 
hear in comfort, many times, as oddly 
compulsive as Monk’s own fantastic 
“Bemsha Swing” and just as much a 
key to whatever it is he is doing. 

There is plenty of interest in the latter 
three tracks, but one gets the impression 
that Rollins had more to say than the 
frame or the occasion allowed, and the 
French horn is not, compared with the 
trumpet, capable of more than a certain 
inspired muttering. The drummer was so 
busy dropping bombs he even put Percy 
Heath off his stroke, so that altogether 
it was a rather inconclusive session. 
Nevertheless, I recommend it strongly 
if only for the one side and for all the 
Monk piano. 

GB. 

Side 1: Ray Copeland (tpt); Frank Foster 


(ten); Curly Russell (bs); Art Blakey (d). 11 
May, 1954. 


Side 2: Julius Watkins (Fr-hn.); Sonny Rol- 
lins (ten); Percy Heath (bs); Willie Jones (d). 
13 November, 1953. 


THELONIOUS MONK 


AT TOWN HALL: 

Thelonious; Friday The 13th; Monk’s Mood (22 

min.)—Little Rootie Tootie; Off Minor; Crepes- 
cule With Nellie (21 min.) 


(Riverside RLP 12-300. I2inLP. 39s. 9d.) 


After listening to the Ornette Cole- 
man disc reviewed above this sounds 
like a slice of traditionalism! But 
Monk can get far out, too, and after 
adjusting my ears I should attach the 
warning: For Modernists Only. 

This is the most satisfying Monk 
record (recorded “live” at a New York 
concert) I’ve heard. It is also the most 
exciting. 

I don’t know quite what’s come over 
me but Monk’s wandering piano im- 
provisations now seem to make more 
sense and give me greater enjoyment. 
Or has the pianist finally “found” him- 
self? 

But there’s more to this disc than 
Monk. All the soloists are first class, 
particularly Charlie Rouse. Pepper 
Adams: and Donald Byrd. In fact, theSe 
performances confirm my belief that 
Byrd is one of the top half-dozen jazz 
trumpeters. 

The arrangements (by Monk and Hall 
Overton) are outstanding and the num- 
bers stick in vour mind long after the 
disc has stonped spinning. 

This is Monk stretching himself out 
in an unusual setting—and it will re- 
pay careful listening. It will be included 
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in my “Discs of the Year” list next time 
round. 
K.B. 
Monk (Idr, p); Donald Byrd (tpt); Eddie 
Bert (tbn); Phil Woods (alt); Charlie Rouse 
(ten); Pepper Adams (bar); Robert Northern 
(Fr. h); Jay McAllister (tuba); Sam Jones (bs); 
Art Taylor (d). New York, 28th Feb., 1959. 


KID ORY 
DANCE WITH KID ORY: 
Am | Blue; Ja.Da; Fidgety Feet (19 min. )— 
Hindustan; 12th Street Rag; Dinah (20 min.) 


(HMV CSD 1325, CLP 1395. 12inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


Although this is not the best record 
Kid Ory has made, I think it is one of 
the best he has done for Norman Granz. 
As a tailgate trombonist he is still the 
greatest living exponent of the style, 
and within the confines of his chosen 
idiom is still very exciting to listen to. 
He continues to play with remarkable 
drive and his improvisational inventive- 
ness is now even better than it was be- 
fore. He takes a telling muted chorus 
on “Ja-Da’, and sounds as good on 
“12th Street” as he did when he re- 
corded it with Louis Armstrong, thirty- 
three years ago—maybe even better. 

The other star is clarinettist Darnell 
Howard, who plays fine solos on all 
tracks and provides a most virile voice 
in the ensembles. Howard has_ been 
playing for many years, but I am sure 
never better than right now. His solo 
on “Dinah” is as  brittle-hot as one 
could wish for, and has almost the in- 
tensity one associates with Pee Wee 
Russell. Marsala I don’t quite go for— 
particularly in this company. He is a 
typical Chicagoan trumpeter and as 
such does not mix too smoothly with 
the New Orleans ensemble sound de- 
manded by Ory. Some of his solo work 
is good enough and interesting enough 
—but it would all sound much better if 
played at Condon’s Club. 

The rhythm swings along but never 
inspires. Haywood’s piano is pleasant 
enough in several solo spots, but I find 
Haggerty’s guitar much too stolid. 

With the great old man still playing 
his trombone as well as ever, isn’t it 
strange that someone doesn’t take the 
trouble to record him surrounded with 
a group of his old confederates. There 
are plenty of them living, and out on 
the West Coast toc. 

S.T. 

Kid Ory (tbn); Marty Marsala (tpt); Darnell 


Howard (cit); Cedric Haywood (p); Frank 
Haggerty (g); Charles Oden (bs); Earl Watkins 
(d). 


CHARLIE PARKER 


CHARLIE PARKER BIG BAND: 
Night and Day; |! Can’t Get Started—What Is 
This Thing Called Love; Almost Like Being In Love 


(HMV 7EG 8626. EP. 10s. I1}d.) 


Norman Granz recorded Parker in 
several different settings apart from the 
small jazz group to which Bird was 
accustomed, but in few of them did he 
achieve the almost unqualified success 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


of these big band sides. Parker ‘plays 
very near the peak of his form on these 
and the big band, with effectively simple 
arrangements by Jo Lippman, comple- 
ments him excellently. Bill Harris and 
Oscar Peterson also have solo space, as 
well as a fiery and exciting trumpeter 
whose identity has always puzzled me. 
Alun Morgan, in his liner notes, states 
that it is Al Porcino, and I had always 
assumed this. However, recently I was 
told that Porcino said he had never 
taken a solo on record, but perhaps he 
might have forgotten these sides. It 
would be interesting to know if any 
reader can give any definite information 
one way or the other. 

E.M.I. are to be congratulated on 
their policy of re-issuing some of the 
better things that originally appeared on 
Clef LP's. 

MSS. 

Charlie Parker (alt); with Jimmy Maxwell, 
Carl Poole, Al Porcino, Bernie Privin (tpt); 
Bill Harris, Bart Varsalona, Lou McGarity (tbn); 
Harry Terrill, Murray Williamson (alt); Flip 
Phillips, Hank Ross (ten); Danny Bank (bar); 
Oscar Peterson (p); Freddie Greene (g); Ray 
Brown (bs); Don Lamond (d); Joe Lippman 
(arr, dir). New York, 25 March, 1952. 


THE RIVERBOAT FIVE 


A SWINGING DATE: 

Sweethearts On Parade; I’ve Found A New Baby; 

Chiee; Lover; Oh Baby; Girl Friend (16 min.) 

—Sweet Georgia Brown; Cherry; If You Knew 

Susie; My Melancholy Baby; Bargie; Estrallita 
(16 min.) 

(Mercury CMS 18038 Stereo. 12inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


By the sound of it this band has been 
somewhat reorganised since the date of 
their last LP (1951) reviewed in May 
last year. With the advent of Ray 
Bauduc and Nappy  LaMare the 
rhythm has become much crisper, but 
the general overall] noise is rougher and, 
when they are not playing corn (“If 
You Knew Susie’’), rather hotter. It is, 
in fact, now a really good Dixieland 
band. The clarinettist (probably Ed 
Reed) is very supple, and his choruses 
all have good form. The trumpeter’s 
lead is accurate and when he plays 
muted he shows good taste. The trom- 
bonist also solos with ease and 
authority. It is a pity that the sleeve, 
which carries a whole heap of technical 
information about the recording, omits 
all mention of the musicians, except for 
the. two named above, loaned from 
Capitol. The stereo separation is superb. 


S.T. 


MAX ROACH 
MAX ROACH PLUS FOUR/QUIET AS IT’S 
KEPT 
Quiet As it’s Kept; To Lady; Lotus Biossum 
(19 min. )—dAs Long As You’re Living; The More 
See You; Juliano (15) min.) 


(Mercury MMC 14054. I2inLP. 34s. 144.) 


In recent years, I have tended to re- 
gard Max Roach records with suspicion. 
His solo excursions have been rather 
frequent, and have spoilt what were 
otherwise quite good records. 


Here, 


however, his only solos are on 
“Juliano” and “Lotus Blossom”. 

Since the three horns are all relatively 
unknown in this country, a word about 
them first. On the evidence of this 
record, the Turrentines are both very 
talented musicians. Stan is a beautifully 
lyrical player who shows the influence 
of Lucky Thompson and Don Byas as 
well as Sonny Rollins. He plays ex- 
tremely well on the title track and “To 
Lady”, a moving tribute to Billie 
Holiday. Tommy has an excellent tone 
and technique. and reminds this listener 
of Kenny Dorham. If Priester is less im- 
pressive than the Turrentines, it is be- 
cause, at this stage. most of what he 
plays has been said before by J. J. 
Johnson. 

As well as being one of the finest 
drummers in jazz, Max Roach has also 
shown remarkable gifts for employing 
talented but relatively unknown side- 
men. Here, the Turrentine’s are both 
very impressive and both could well 
develop into major talents. All five 
musicians have combined to produce an 
album which is well though out, and 
repays careful listening. 

M.S. 

Tommy Turrentine (tpt); Stan  Turrentine 
(ten); Julian Priester (tbn); Bobby Boswell 


(bs); Max Roach (d). New York City, early 
1960. 


JIMMY RODGERS 
THE LEGENDARY JIMMY RODGERS: 

Biue Yodel (T For Texas); Away Out On The 
Mountain—Brakeman’s Blues; My Carolina Sun- 
shine Girl 
(RCA RCX-1058. EP. 12s. 3d.) 

A lot of fuss has been made about 
Jimmy Rodgers, the Blind Lemon 
Jefferson of “country western” 
music, yet he was never more than a 
good white folk singer*—a sort of cross 
between Hank Thompson and Woody 
Guthrie. His music has loads of local 
colour, is warm and amiable and the 
lyrics, particularly those learned from 
Negro blues singers, are often excellent. 
This EP contains three of the better 
tracks from his “Never No Mo’ Blues” 
LP (see Jazz Journal, January, 1960)— 
two good, wistful blues and a “Big 
Rock Candy Mountain” type of song. 
“Sunshine Girl” is one of those pe- 
culiarly Southern ditties designed to 
bring sentimental tears to the eyes of 
innocents; as such it will hardly interest 

the readers of this magazine. 
TS. 


DINAH SHORE & RED NORVO 


DINAH SINGS SOME BLUES WITH RED: 

Bye Bye Blues; | Can’t Face The Music Without 
Singing The Blues; Someday Sweetheart; it’s Funny 
To Everyone But Me; Who; | Can’t Believe That 
You’re In Love With Me (16 min.)—t Ain’t 
Got Nothin’ But The Blues; Lucky In Love: Do 
Nothin’ Till You Hear From Me; It’s All Right 
With Me; Skylark; Lover Come Back To Me 

(174 min.) 


(Capitol ST 1354 Stereo. I2inLP. 32s. 4d.) 


Though scarcely any one of these 
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standards could be called a blues in the 
strict meaning of the word, this is never- 
theless a delightful album, with Dinah 
and Red swinging together most har- 
moniously. 

Red’s sensitive vibes playing provides 
just the right backing for Dinah who, 
though never considered a jazz singer, 
comes as near as she ever will to being 
one in this album. Not that this is a 
matter of styles and influences, it’s just 
a very good album full of sparkling 
musicianship and, above all, a real feel- 
ing of enjoyment and rapport between 
singer and accompaniment. 

Best tracks are “Someday Sweetheart” 
(a good choice for Dinah), a fine ren- 
dition of the Mildred Bailey number 
“I Can’t Face The Music” and “Bye 
Bye Blues” with Dinah and Red teaming 
together at their best. Other good mo- 
ments are Dinah’s scat chorus on “TI 
Can’t Believe’, Red’s vibe work on “It’s 
Funny” and Dinah’s sensitive interpre- 
tations of the two Duke Ellington com- 
positions. 

Dinah Shore (vo) with Red Norvo (vi); Jerry 
Dodgion (alt/f); John Mosher (bs); Jimmy Wyble 
(g); John Markham (d). An un-named trumpet 
and piano and on some tracks, and a quartet of 
trumpets on others. 


SINGIN’ THE BLUES 


(a) Good Morning Biues (Leadbelly); (b) Yellow 
Dog Blues (Lizzie Miles); (c) Just Another 
Woman (Lips Page); (d) Why Don’t You Do 
Right? (Lil Green); (e) Bessie, Bessie, Bessie 
(Fats Waller); (f) How Long Blues (Wingy 
Mannone) (18 min.)—(g) Fifty-Fifty Blues 
(Louis Armstrong); (h) How Blue Can You Get? 
(Billy Valentine); (i) Jelly, Jelly (Billy Eck- 
stine); (j) Walking Slow Behind You (Jimmy 
Rushing); (k) You’ve Got A Date With The 
Blues (Lucy Reed); (1) Mighty Like The Blues 
(Sextet of the Rhythm Club of London) (18 
min.) 


(RCA Camden CDN-147. 12inLP. 21s.) 


We have heard that Leonard Feather 
is quitting the jazz scene. This album, 
then, for which he selected the titles, 
must be his parting insult to out intelli- 
gence. Not that there’s no good music 
in his tatty compilation, but if we first 
take the name of the album and then 
consider the vast riches of the Victor 
catalogue (Furry Lewis, Blind Willie 
McTell, Memphis Slim, Sonny Boy 
Williamson, Tommy McLennan, Roose- 
velt Sykes, Bo Carter, Genevive Davis, 
Big Maceo, Walter Davis et al) the true 
immensity of Feather’s folly becomes 
quickly apparent. 

For those who wish to brave the 
gruesome variety, there are better-than- 
average tracks by Leadbelly (mellower 
of voice than on his later recordings), 
Billy Eckstine (the second best, to my 
mind, of the stylized jazz-blues singers, 
given great support, here, by the 
Hines crew), Lil Green (with Big Bill 
sounding like the Inkspots’ accom- 
panist), and Jimmy Rushing (although 
this is already available on Camden 
CDN-145). The Armstrong has been re- 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


issued countless times and the Waller, 
Manone and Lips Page tracks are far 
from the best available by them. The 
rest is trivia, from which might be 
salvaged Danny Polo’s playing on 
“Mighty Like The Blues”. 

Two of the “tunes” were composed 
by Leonard Feather; two by Jane 
Feather. 

TS. 


(a) Huddie Ledbetter (gtr,vcl). June 15, 1940. 

(b) Lizzie Miles (vcl); Porter Grainger (p); 
Teddy Bunn (gtr); Pops Foster (bs). New York, 
Feb. 27, 1930. 

(c) Hot Lips Page (vcl, mellophone); Leon- 
ard Feather (p); Teddy Bunn (gtr); Ernest Hill 
(bs). New York, Dec. 10, 1940. 

(d) Lil Green (vel); Big Bill Broonzy (gtr); 
Simeon Henry (p); Ransome Knowlings (bs). 
April 23, 1941. 

(e) Fats Waller (p, vcl); John Hamilton (tpt); 
Gene Sedric (ten, cit); Al Casey (gtr); Cedric 
Wallace (bs); Slick Jones (d). Oct. 1, 1941. 

(f) Wingy Manone (tpt, vel); Buck Scott 
(tbn); Gus Fetterer (clit); Chu Berry (ten); 
Ernie Hughes (p); Zeb Julian (gtr); Sid Jacobs 
(bs); Cozy Cole (d). New York, Sept. 6, 1939. 

(g) Louis Armstrong (tpt, vel); Jack Tea- 
garden (tbn, vcl); Bobby Hackett (tpt); Peanuts 
Hucko (clit, ten); Ernie Caceres (clit, bari); 
Johnny Guarnieri (p); Al Casey (gtr); Al Hall 
— Cozy Cole (d). New York, June 10, 

47. 


(h) Billy Valentine (p, vel); Johnny Moore, 
Oscar Moore (gtrs); Johnny Miller (bs). July 
21, 1949. 

(i) Billy Eckstine (vel); Harry Jackson, Ros- 
telle Reese, LeRoy White (tpts); Joseph McLewis, 
John Ewing, Edward Fant (tbns); Budd Johnson 
(clt, ten); Scoops Carey, LeRoy Harris (alt); 
William Randall, Franz Jackson (ten); Earl 
Hines (p); Hurley Ramey (gtr); Truck Parham 
(bs); Alvin Burroughs (d). Arr. Budd Johnson. 
Hollywood, Calif., Dec. 2, 1940. 

(j) limmy Rushing (vel); Harry Edison, Em- 
mett Berry, Clark Terry, Jimmy Nottingham, 
Gerald Wilson (tptz); Ted Donnelly, Dickie 
Wells, George Matthews, Melba Liston (tbns); 
Earl Warren, Charles Price (altos); Paul Gon. 
salves, William ‘‘Weasel’’ Parker (ten); Ronald 
Washington (bari); Count Basie (p); Freddie 
Greene (gtr); Singleton Palmer (bs); Butch Ball- 
ard (d). July 22, 1949. 

(k) Lucy Reed (vcl) with Charlie Ventura's 
Orch.—Ed Badgley, P. Ventura, Dick Sherman, 
Rolf Ericson (tpts); Billy Byers, J. Hitchcock, 
Bob Ascher (tbns); Charlie Ventura, Harvey Est- 
rin, Ron Mace, Andy Cicalese, Al Epstein, Ben 
Ventura (saxes); J. Scusca (p); Sam Herman 
(gtr); Jimmy lohnson (bs); Louis Cicchini (d). 
Arr. Manny Albam. April 6, 1950. 

(1) Hazel Scott (p, vel}; Danny Polo (cit); 
Pete Brown (alto); Albert Harris (tr); Pete 
Barry (bs); Arthur Herbert (d). New York, Dec. 


KAY STARR 


MOVIN’ ON BROADWAY: 

it’s All Right With Me; Heart; On The Street 
Where We Live; Get Me To The Church On 
Time; I’ve Grown Accustomed To His Face; C’est 
Magnifique (15 min.)—Baubles, Bangles And 
Beads; | Love Paris; You're Just In Love; All Of 
You; The Party’s Over; Just In Time (15 min.) 


(Capitol T 1374, I2inLP. 32s. 2d.) 


In recent years Kay has attained a cer- 
tain degree of polish, but has neverthe- 
less retained much of her jazz_ style, 
as this album of show tunes demon- 
strates. Kay tackles even the most un- 
likely material in her usual individual 
and always entertaining way. With Van 
Alexander directing a well-chosen group 
of West Coast sessioners, she is at her 
best with numbers like “C'est Magni- 


fique’’, “Heart”, “The Party’s Over” and 
even on “Get Me To The Church On 
Time” which she puts over with terrific 
drive and rhythmic sense. The multi- 
track technique is used quite effectively 
on “I Hear Music”. 

If not for the out and out jazz fan, 
this will be darn good entertainment for 
just about everyone else. 

Pr. 


DAKOTA STATON 


BALLADS AND BLUES: 

Someone To Watch Over Me; | Need Your Love 

So Bad; Why Don’t You Think Things Over; 

Romance In The Dark; My One And Only Love; 

Love Me (174 min.)—I’ll Know; Where Fla- 

mingos Fly; Time Was; My Babe; Come Home; 
Seems Like You Just Don’t Care (18! min.) 


(Capitol ST 1387. I2inLP. 32s. 2d.) 


I know we have to be humbly grate- 
ful for small mercies, and at least they 
had the decency to put the “Ballads” 
before the “Blues” in the album title, 
but I warn you it takes a long search to 
find the blues. “My Babe” springs to 
mind because of the nice Little Walter 
recording, but on sampling it is a short 
track and the band rather ponderous. 
Final track sounds like one of those 
affluent society tragedies, singing rather 
cute, and a creaking tenor who at least 
has been listening to the men in the 
rock bands. “Love Me” is also society 
swing, a little bit lame. 

The rest is ballad singing—competent, 
clear, and uneventful. There is a touch 
of Lena Horne, but less tigerish and 
hysterical. The accompaniment is very 
competent, and varied to suit the 
material. 

Not a record which will interest any- 
one much, except those who want a 
sultry background or the unfortunates 
who think it is the real thing. 

G.B. 


ART TATUM/BUDDY DeFRANCO 


RAPPORT IN RHYTHM: 
A Foggy Day; Makin’ Whoopee—Lover Man 


(HMV 7EG 8619. EP. 10s. 74d.) 


Art Tatum was teamed with several 
instrumental soloists during the closing 
stages of his life, whilst under contract 
to Granz’s various labels. The sessions 
with Hampton and Eldridge provided us 
with some of the most enlightened piano 
jazz we have ever heard, but DeFranco’s 
limpid clarinet playing was hardly a 
match for the nimble-fingered Tatum. 
Ironically, there seems to be less “rap- 
port” in these duets than in any of the 
other sessions with invited soloists. 
Tatum, perhaps out of boredom, lapses 
into his most drawing-room manner 
the frills and the froth emerge in 
breath-taking succession, but only for a 
brief moment (“Lover Man") does he 
settle for some really driving piano. 

There is nothing really bad about this 
record. In fact DeFranco probably plays 
a good deal better than usual, but the 
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group never gets swinging the way it 
should. 
G.L. 


Art Tatum (p); Buddy DeFranco (cit); Red 
Callender (bs); Bill Douglass (d). Hollywood, 
February, 1956. 


FATS WALLER 


HANDFUL OF KEYS: 

(a) How Can You Face Me?; (b) Dream Man; 
(c) What’s The Reason?; (d) Sweet And Slow; 
(e) Handful Of Keys; (f) | Used To Love You; 
(g) There’ll Be Some Changes Made (20; min.) 
—(h) Original E Flat Blues; (j) | Just Made 
Up With That Old Girl Of Mine; (k) You're 
Laughing At Me; (|) Ring Dem Bells; (m) Lulu’s 
Back In Town; (g) My Very Good Friend The 
Milkman; (n) Do Me A Favour (21; min.) 


(RCA RD 27185. 12inLP. 35s. 9d.) 


This is a well balanced and well 
chosen album of Fats’ band pieces, with 
two piano solos thrown in. One is 
“Handful Of Keys”. a fast stomping 
theme which illustrates his fantastic 
stride style at its best: the other is “Ring 
Dem Bells”, a lesser known 1941 re- 
cording of that classic Ellington com- 
position. Between the earliest track, 
which ranges back to 1929, and this last 
one there are examples from sessions 
made from 1934 to 1940, when “Original 
E Flat blues” was made. “Sweet and 
Slow” features a good piano solo, and 
I welcome its appearance in LP form. 
“Milkman™ is probably the best known 
of all these selections. My own 
favourites are “Changes” and “Lulu”, 
but all are delightful, swinging tracks 
with ample spots for Fats’ piano and 
exuberant singing. 

The album will be a must for all 
Waller fans and for those who like their 
jazz piano swung from top to bottom. 

G.L. 


(a) Herman Autry (tpt); Floyd O'Brien (ton): 
Mezz Mezzrow (cit); Al Casey (g); Bill Taylor 
(bs); Harry Dial (d); Waller (p, wel). N.Y... 
28/9/34. 

(bd) Same, except Bill Coleman for Autry. 
Gene Sedric (cit/alt) for Mezzrow. O'Brien 
omitted. N.Y., 7/11/34. 

(c) Walker, Autry, Casey. Dial. Charles Tur- 
ner (bs); Rudy Powell (cle). N.Y. 6/3/35. 

(d) Same. N.Y., 8/5/35. 

(e) Piano solo. N.Y., 1/3/35 

(f) Waller, Autry. Chauncey Graham (ten); 
John Smith (g): Cedric Wallace (bs); Larry 
Hinton (d). N.Y., 28/6/39. 

(g) Waller, Autry. Sedric. Smith. Turner. 
Arnold Bolden (d). N.Y., 24/6/35. 

(h) Waller, Sedric. Smith, Wallace. John 
Hamilton (tpt); Slick Jones (d). N.Y., 16/7/40. 

(j) Same as (g). except Al Casey replaces 
Smith. N.Y., 1/8/36. 

(k) Walter, Autry. Sedric, Casey, Turner, 
Jones. Chicago, 22/2/37. 

(1) Piano solo. Chicago, 13/5/41. 

(m) Waller, Autry. Powell, Casey, Turner, 
Dial. N.Y., 8/5/35. 

(mn) Waller, Autry, Casey. Taylor, Dial, Ben 
Whittet (cit). N.Y., 16/5/34. 

These personnels, which do not agree with 
those listed on the sieeve in one of two in. 
stances, have been taken from ‘The Music of 
Thomas Fats Waller’. 


BOB WALLIS 


BOB WALLIS’ STORYVILLE JAZZMEN/ 

OLE MAN RIVER: 

Moose March; Big House Blues; Chinatown; Flee 
As A Bird; New Orleans Stomp; Confessin’; 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


Louisian-i-ay (20 min.)—All For You, Louis; 

Easy Does It; Spooky Takes A Holiday; Martha; 

Algiers Bounce; Ole Man River; Knocked ’Em 
In The Old Kent Road (18 min.) 


(Pye NJL 27. I2inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


The donning of ye olde tyme attire 
shouldn't necessarily have an adverse 
effect on a band’s music—but it usually 
does. For example, the plethora of dull 
banjo solos on this LP are as much a 
symptom of the “popularisation” pro- 
cess—of giving-in to the A & R man 
and his retarded vision of how things 
should be—as are the “Mississippi 
gambler” outfits now sported by the 
Wallis crew. 

That Bob should have succumbed, 
George Dillon-like, to what used to be 


known as “commercialism” is saddening, 
for he and his band have indicated—in 
the flesh and on their “77” LP—that 
they can create stirring jazz and are 
not averse to a little adventuring with- 
in the traditional idiom. Here, the 
flame of adventure is alive only in the 
selection of some of the tunes and in an 
occasional driving riff behind a soloist. 

In addition to the banjo solos (the 
instrument is also over-recorded), the 
majority of the tracks are too short, 
and the pace too relentless, for 
anything constructive to develop — 
“Algiers Bounce” is the most obvious 
case. Then, most of the solo space is 
allotted to Doug Richford, and whilst 
he is an interesting, Ed Hall-inspired 


clarinettist, his music lacks depth, as if 
he enjoys playing but has no real mes- 
sage to impart. Bob (“Confessin’”’), Avo 
Avison (“New Orleans Stomp”) and Pete 
Gresham contribute fewer but far more 
impressive solos. 

In short—this is an exceedingly hot 
band, which contains all the ingredients 
to produce an interesting and exciting 
LP. But so long as that banjo grinds 
away out front, like a bony and brazen 
shake dancer, and as long as they take 
notice of the A & R_ carpetbaggers, 
they'll never make it. TS. 


Bob Wallis (tpt, vel); Avo Avison (tbn); 
Doug Richford (clit); Peter Gresham (p); Hugh 
Rainey (bjo); ‘“‘Drag’’ Kirby (bs); Kenny Buckner 
(d). London, 1960. 


32-112 Sonny Stitt Kaleido- 
scope. 


Some of the lastest jazz 
releases from 


76 BEDFORD COURT MANSIONS, 
BEDFORD AVENUE, 
LONDON, W.C.1. 


* LP lists available on request. 


32-113 Teo Teo Macero 
with the Prestige Jazz Quar- 
tet. 


32-115 Work !—Thelonious 
Monk. Including the original 
version of ‘Blue Monk’. 


Arnett Cobb with Eddie 
‘Lockjaw’ Davis. 


32-116 Red Bluesville. 
Red Garland Trio. 


EDITORIAL 
(continued from page 1) 
pression than a silent movie star. They 
range from a frightening look of lofty 
disdain, aimed at the back of any soloist 
whose final arpeggios continue too Jong, 
to a kind of mocking roguishness allied 
to sheer whimsy. His drumming how- 
ever is as free and easy as ever—his sclo 
spot a model for all drummers. Don’t go 
on too long, and don’t bury all the 
entertainment underneath the technique, 
being the motto. 

And finally, what went wrong with the 
stage management at the Festival Hall? 
Frankly it was awful! Half the micro- 


phones either weren't working at all, or 
were so placed that they were out of 
reach of the artists. There were few if 
any announcements, and the musicians 
themselves seemed as much at a loss as 
to what was happening, as the Festival 
Hall staff themselves. Surely we aren't 


going back to the village hall atmos- 


phere that invaded our concerts in the 
early days? That interminable Dizzy 
Gillespie set during the first house, good 
as it was musically, should never have 
been allowed to happen, and the result- 
ing insult to an artist of Candido’s 
stature avoided. The whole thing was 
even more surprising because it was in 
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the hands of Harold Davison’s usually 

competent staff. Anyway, whoever was 

at fault, please don’t let it happen again. 
* * * 

If any of you are under the impres- 
sion that we funked the Jazz Record 
Poll in the December issue, you are 
wrong. We duly filled up our form along 
with the rest, but somewhere between 
the make-up desk and the printers, our 
choices got “put-down”. We are firmly 
of the opinion it was sabotage, but would 
like you to know that its non-appearance 
did not affect the results in any way at 
all. 

The Editor. 
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Cannonball Adderley—IN CHICAGO (Adderley, 
alto; john Coltrane, ten; Wynton Kelly, p; 
Paul Chambers, bs; Jimmy Cobb, d.): Lime- 
house Blues/Stars Fell On Alabama/Wabash/ 
Grand Central/You're A Weaver Of Dreams/ 
The Sleeper (S&M) MERCURY MG 20449 

Will Bradley, Johnny Guarnieri, et. al.—LIVE 
ECHOES OF THE BEST IN BIG BAND BOOGIE 
(titles not known) (S&M) RCA VICTOR 2098 

Teddy Buckner—ON THE SUNSET STRIP (titles 
not known) DIXIELAND JUBILEE 510 

Maynard Ferguson—NEWPORT SUITE: The Jazz 
Barry/Foxy/Newport/Got The Spirit/Sometimes 
| Feel Like A Motherless Child/'O! Man River/ 
Three More Foxes (S&M) ROULETTE 52047 

THE JAZZ SCENE—1: | Can't Get Started (Bunny 
Berigan’s Boys)/Lady, Be Good (Jones-Smith 
Inc.) /Sophisticated Lady (Art Tatum)/Blow 
Top (Count Basie)/Dream Blues (Johnny 
Hodges)/Makin’ Whoopee (Earl Hines)/Just 
You, Just Me (Artie Shaw)/Delta Mood 
(Cootie Williams)/Heckler’s Hop (Roy Eld- 
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accurate and interesting research into all 
phases of Musical Americana (Jazz, 
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ridge})/Caravan (Barney Bigard)/Love’s In My 
Heart (Rex Stewart) EPIC 16000 
Wynton Kelly—Wrinkles/On Stage 
VEE JAY VJ 360 
Harold Land—WEST COAST BLUES (Land, ten; 
Joe Gordon, tpt; Wes Montgomery, gtr; Barry 
Harris, p; Louis Hayes, d; Sam Jones, bs.): 
Ursula/Don't Explain/Terrain/Klactoveesedstene 
/West Coast Blues/Compulsion (S&M) 
JAZZLAND JLP 20 
Yusef Lateef—CRY! TENDER (Lateef, ten, fit, 
oboe; Lonnie Hilyer, tpt; Hugh Lawson, p; 
Herman Wright or Ernie Farrow, bs; Wilbur 
Harden, figihn; Oliver Jackson or Frank Gant, 
d.): Sea Breeze/Dopolous/Cry Tender/Butter's 
Blues/Yesterdays/The Snow Is Green/If You 
Could See Me Now/Ecaps (M) 
PRESTIGE/NEW JAZZ 8234 
Johnny Lytle—BLUE VIBES (Lytle, vibraharp; Mil- 
ton Harris, org; Albert Heath, d.): Blue Vibes 
/Over The Rainbow/For Heaven's Sake/Movin’ 
Nicely/Autumn Leaves/Mister Strudel/Canadian 
Sunset (M) JAZZLAND JLP 22 
Anita O’Day—SINGS JIMMY GUIFFRE ARRANGE- 
MENTS: Mack The Knife/Easy Come, Easy Go/ 
Orphan Annie/You're A Clown/Gone With The 
Wind/Hooray For Hollywood/It Had To Be 
You/Come Rain Or Come Shine/Hershey Bar/ 
A Lover Is Blue/My Heart Belongs To Daddy/ 
The Way You Look Tonight (S&M) 
VERVE MGVS 6046 
Dizzy Reese—SOUNDIN' OFF (Reese, tpt; 
Walter Bishop, p; Doug Watkins, bs; Art Tay- 
lor, d.): A Ghost Of A Chance/Once In A 
While/Eb Bop/Yesterdays/Our Love Is Here 
To Stay/Blue Streak BLUE NOTE 4033 
Wayne Shorter—Harry'’s Last Stand/Black Diam- 
ond VEE JAY Vj 363 
Frank Strozier—W.K. Blues/Runnin’ 
VEE JAY VJ 362 
Bob Wilbur—NEW CLT IN TOWN (Wilbur, cle; 
Charlie Byrd, gtr; Dave McKenna, p; George 
Duvivier, bs; Bobby Donaldson, d. plus on 
some tracks, Jesse Tryon, Peter Dimitriades, 
vin; George Brown, viola; Sidney Edwards, 
cello; Tony Miranda, Fr hn.): Swing 39/The 
Duke/Blame It On: My Youth/Benny Rides 
Again/Django/All Too Soon/Clarinade/Lonely 
Town/U.M.M.G. (M) CLASSIC EDITIONS Cj 8 
Don Wilkerson—THE TEXAS TWISTER (Wilker- 
son, ten; Nat Adderley, cnt; Barry Harris, p; 
Leroy Vinnegar or Sam Jones, bs; Billy Higgins, 
d.):The Twister/Morning Coffee/Idiom/Jelly 
Roll/Easy To Love/Where Or When/Media (M¥ 
RIVERSIDE RLP 332 
BLUES AND FOLK: 
Ray Charles—Come Rain, Some Shine/Tell Me 
You'll Wait ATLANTIC 2084 
Ray Charles—Hard Hearted Hannah/Ruby 
ABC-PARAMOUNT 10164 
Bill Doggett—Afternoon Jump/Slidin’ KING 5419 
Arthur Gunter—Mind Your Own Business, Baby/ 
Little Blue Jeans Woman EXCELLO 2191 
Donald Height—How Lonely Can You Be?/I've 
Been Crying KING 5408 
John Lee Hooker—SINGS THE BLUES (16 re- 
issues) KING 727 
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John Lee Hooker—TRAVELLIN’ VEE JAY 1023 
Ella Johnson with Buddy Johnson—I Don't Want 
Nobody/I'm Just Your Fool MERCURY 71723 
Roy Little—Let Me Go Home, Whiskey/Hurry 
Baby, Please Come Home CEE JAY 579* 
The Masters—T-bone/Sunday Blues EMMY 1006 
Truzella McLain—I'm Trying My Best To Get 
Back Home/Hold On FEDERAL 12386 
Memphis Slim—AT THE GATE OF HORN (Slim, 
p, vel, with ten, gtr, bs, d.): The Comeback/ 
Steppin’ Out/Blue & Lonesome/Beer Drinkin’ 
Woman/Slim's Blues/Gotta Find My Baby/Mes- 
sin’ Around/Wish Me Well/My Gal Keeps Me 
Cryin’/Lend Me Your Love/Sassy Mae/Mother 
Earth (M&S) VEE JAY LP 1012 
T-bone Walker—SINGING THE BLUES: Glamour 

Girl/The Hustle/Alimony Blues/etc. (M) 
IMPERIAL 9116 
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LATE ADDITIONS; 
Louis Armstrong and Bing Crosby—BING & 
SATCHMO: Dardanella/etc. (S&M) 
M-G-M SE 3882P, E 3882P 
body New/I Cried 
IMPERIAL 2721 
Art Blakey—THE BIG BEAT (Blakey, d; Lee Mor- 
gan, tpt; Wayne Shorter, ten; Bobby Timmons, 
Jymie Merritt, bs). The Chess Players/ 
Sakeena'’s Vision/Politely/Dat Dere/Lester 
Town/it's Only A Paper Moon (M) 
BLUE NOTE 4029 
Oscar Brand—ELECTION SONGS OF THE USA 
(M) FOLKWAYS FH 5280 
Kenny Burrell—A NIGHT AT THE VANGUARD 
(Burrell, gtr; Richard Davis, bs; Roy Haynes, 
d.): All Night Long/Will You Still Be Mine? / 
i'm A Fool To Want You/Trio/Broadway/ 
Soft Winds/just Asittin’ and Arockin'/Well, 
You Needn’t (M) ARGO 655 
Buck Clarke—COOL HANDS (Clarke, cza. 
bgos; Don McKenzie, vibraharp; Charles Hamp- 
ton, p, alt, cit, fit; Fred Williams, bs; Roscoe 
Hunter, d.): Cool Hands/What Is This Thing 
Called Love? /Second Wind/Mil-Dy/Ed’s Blues/ 
X-A-Dos/Lover Man/I'll Remember April/ 
Florette OFFBEAT 3003 
Curtis Counce—CARL’S BLUES (Counce, bs; Jack 
Sheldon, tpt; Harold Land, ten; Gerald Wilson, 
p.): Nica Dream/La Rye/Can’t Get Started/ 
etc. CONTEMPORARY M 3574 
Wilbur De Paris—THE WILD JAZZ AGE (usual! 
personnel): Runnin’ Wild/That Thing Called 
Love/Shimme-sha-wobble/ Baby, Won't You 
Please . . ./12th St. Rag/Blues Ingee/When 
My Sugar . . ./Railroad Man/Minorca/Tell ‘Em 
About Me/The Charleston/Creole Love Call 
(M&S) ATLANTIC 1336 
Lee Diamond—Please Don’t Leave/It Won't Be 
Me MINIT 617 
Gigi Gryce—SAYIN' SOMETHING (Gryce, alto; 
Richard Williams, tpt; Richard Wyands, p; 
Reggie Workman, bs; Mickey Roker, d.): Back 
Breaker/Leila's Blues/Blues In The Jungle/ 
Down Home/Let Me Know/Jones Bones (M) 
NEW JAZZ 8230 
Coleman Hawkins—WITH THE RED GARLAND 
TRIO: It's A Blue World/! Want To Be Loved/ 
Red Beans/Bean's Blues/Blues For Ron (M) 
PRESTIGE 2001 
Lightnin’ Hopkins, Poor joe Williams, Brownie 
McGhee, Sonny Terry—DOWN SOUTH SUM- 
MIT MEETING (titles not known) 
WORLD PACIFIC WP 1296 
Alice Jones—Blowtop Blues/Empty Arms 
MILO 106 
King Pleasure—GOLDEN DAYS (Pleasure, veils; 
Harold Land, Teddy Edwards, ten; Matthew Gee, 
tbn; Gerald Wiggins, p; Wilfred Middlebrooks, 
bs; Earl Palmer, d.): Moody’s Mood For Love/ 
The New Symphony Sid/Don’t Worry ‘Bout 
Me/Don't Get Scared/Parker’s Mood/Golden 
Days/Tomorrow Is Another Day/No, Not Much 
Of Me (M) HI FI JAZZ j 425 
Yusef tLateef—THE THREE FACES OF Y.L. 
(Lateef, ten, oboe, fit: Ron Carter, cello; Hugh 
Lawson, p; Herman Wright, bs; Lex Humphries, 
d, tympani.): Goin’ Home/I'm Just A Lucky 
So-and-so/Quarantine/From Within/Salt Water 
Blues/Lateef Minor 7th/Adoration/Mz, He's 
Making Eyes At Me (M&S) RIVERSIDE 325 
Les McCann—THE SHOUT (McCann, p; Leroy 
Vinnegar, bs; Ron jefferson, d.): But Not For 
Me/A Day/The Shout/Sonar/C Jam 
Blues/jubilation/Night In Tunisia/Cute (S&M) 
PACIFIC JAZZ PJ-7 
Brownie McGhee & Sonny Terry: Sweet Lovin’ 
Kind/Midnight Special/Take This Hammer/etc 
PRESTIGE 1005 
Big Boy Myles—New Orleans/Grey Bonnett 
ACE 605 
James WMoody—HEY. IT’S JAMES MOODY! 
(Moody, ten; Johnny Gray, gtr; Clarence John- 
son. d; El Dee Young. bs; Eddie Jefferson, vc!) 
Stella By Starlight/indian Summer/Don't Blame 
Me/Last Train From Overbrook/Please Say Yes 
/Biue Jubilee/Woodyn’ You/Trouble in De 
Lowlands/Summertime/Tali (™) ARGO 666 
Max Roach—QUIET AS IT’S KEPT (Roach, 4; 
Tommy Turrentine, tpt; Stan Turrentine, ten: 
julian Priester, ton; Bobby Boswell, bs.): Quiet 
As it's Kept/To Lady/Lotus Blossom/As Long 
As You're Living/The More | See You/juliano 
(Mes) MERCURY MG 2049! 
Rex Stewart—THE HAPPY JAZZ (Stewart, cnt; 
vel; John Dengler, w'bd, bs-sax; Wilbert 


Dave Barthol S 


Kirk, hea, tambourine; Jerome Darr, el-gtr; 
Chauncey Westbrook, gtr; Charles Lampkin, d; 
unknown, bs): Red Ribbon/If 1 Could Be With 
You/Rasputin/Please Don’t Talk About Me 
When I'm Gone/Four Or Five Times/You Can 
Depend On Me/San/i Would Do Most Any- 
thing For You/Tell Me/Nagasaki (M) 
PRESTIGE 2006 
Sonny Stitt—BLOWS THE BLUES (Stitt, alto; 
Lou Levy, p; Leroy Vinnegar, bs; Mel Lewis, 
d.): Blue Devil Blues/Home Free Blues/Blues 
Prelude/Frankie & Johnny/Birth Of The Blues 
/A Blues Offering/Hymnal Blues/Morning After 


Blues (M&S) VERVE 8374 
Sunnyland Slim—Baby How Long/it’s You, Baby 
PRESTIGE 811 


Roosevelt Sykes—Miss Ida B./Satellite Baby 
PRESTIGE 810 
Roosevelt Sykes—THE RETURN OF ROOSEVELT 
SYKES (Sykes, p, vcl; Clarence Perry Jr, ten; 
Frank Ingals, gtr; Floyd Ball, gtr; Armand 
Jackson, d.): Drivin’ Wheel/Long 
Lonesome Night/Set The Meat Outdoors/Com- 
ing Home/Stompin’ The Boogie/No. 9/Calcutta 
/Selfish Woman/Hangover/Night Time Is The 
Right Time/Runnin’ The Boogie/Hey, Big Mam- 


ma (M) PRESTIGE 1006 
Stanley Turrentine—Journey Into Melody/Look 
Out BLUE NOTE 1780 


Jimmy Wisner—APPRECIATION (Wisner, p; Milt 


Hinton, Ase Tesone, bs; Osie Johnson or Dave 
Levin, d.): Sometimes | Feel Like A Mother- 
less Child/Love, Look Away/My Old Flame/ 
Laura/Appreciation/Baby Shoes/Timeless/I'll Re- 
member April/The Wind/Stella By Starlignt 
(S&M) CHANCELLOR CHIC 5014 


SOME RECENT FRENCH RELEASES : 

Ray Bryant Trio (Ray Bryant, p; Tom Bryant, bs; 
Oliver Jackson, d.): Delaunay'’s Dilemna/Bluc 
Monk/Misty/Sneaking Around/Now’s The Time 
/Wheatleigh Hall/Doodlin’/A 100 Dreams From 
Now/Bag’s Groove/Walkin’/Take The ‘A’ Train 
/Whisper Not (S&M) HELTODOR 474.006 

Charlie Parker—L'INOUBLIABLE C.P. (Parker, 
Davis, Jordan, Potter, Roach): Air Condition- 
ing/Don't Blame Me/Bird Feathers/Embrace- 
able You/Dewey Square/Scrapple From The 


Apple/Quasimodo/Crazeology/My Old Flame/ 
Klactoveedsedstene/Out Of Nowhere/Bongo Bop 
CID 42.000 


Charlie Parker—THE BEST OF C.P. (1.—Parker, 
Gillespie, Hart, Palmieri, Stewart, Cozy Cole/ 
2.—Parker, Gillespie, Haig, Russell, Catlett): 
Hot House (1)/Groovin’ High (2)/Dizzy 
Atmospheric (1)/All The Things You Are (1) 
(EP) PACIFIC 90359B 

The Swan Silvertones: Sinner Man/That Day On 
Calvary/Great Day In December/Jesus Is A 
Friend Of Mine (EP) TOP RANK 22003 


JAZZSHOWS JAZZ CLUB 


future sessions at 100 Oxford Street, London, W.1 


JANUARY, 1961 


Sunday Ist 
Monday 2nd 
Tuesday 3rd... 
Wednesday 4th . 
Thursday 5th 
Friday 6th 
Saturday 7th 
Sunday 8th 
Monday 9th 
Tuesday 10th ... 
Wednesday 1Ith. 
Thursday 12th ... 
Friday 13th ; 
Saturday 14th ... 
Sunday 15th 
Monday 16th 
Tuesday 17th . 
Wednesday 18th. 
Thursday 19th ... 
Friday 20th 
Saturday 21st ... 
Sunday 22nd 
Monday 23rd 
Tuesday 24th 
Wednesday 25th. 
Thursday 26th ... 
Friday 27th 
Saturday 28th 
Sunday 29th 
Monday 30th 
Tuesday 31st 


Kenny Ball Jazzmen 

Terry Lightfoot and his New Orleans Jazzmen 
Bob Wallis Storyville Jazzmen 

Sims-Wheeler Vintage Jazz Band 
Fairweather-Brown All-Stars 

Micky Ashman and his Ragtime Jazz Band 
Eggy Ley Band 

Kenny Ball Jazzmen 


* Terry Lightfoot and his New Orleans Jazzmen 


Bob Wallis Storyville Jazzmen 
Sims-Wheeler Vintage Jazz Band 
Fairweather-Brown All-Stars 

Micky Ashman and his Ragtime Jazz Band 
Alex Welsh and his Band 

Kenny Ball Jazzmen 

Terry Lightfoot and his New Orleans Jazzmen 
Dick Charlesworth and his City Gents 
Sims-Wheeler Vintage Jazz Band 
Fairweather-Brown All-Stars 

Micky Ashman and his Ragtime Jazz Band 
Trevor Jones Jazzmen 

Kenny Ball Jazzmen 

Terry Lightfoot and his New Orleans Jazzmen 
Bob Wallis Storyville Jazzmen 
Sims-Wheeler Vintage Jazz Band 
Fairweather-Brown All-Stars 

Micky Ashman and his Ragtime Jazz Band 
Mick Mulligan and his Band 

Kenny Ball Jazzmen 

Mr. Acker Bilk’s Paramount Jazz Band 
Dick Charlesworth and his City Gents 


JAZZSHOWS, 


64/66 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. LANgham 0184 
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ONE SWEET LETTER FROM YOU 


THE FIRST JAZZ GUITAR 
Dear Sir, 

Peter Welding and the “liner nota- 
tors” may be interested to discover that 
Charlie Christian wasn’t the first jazz 
guitar soloist. Lonnie Johnson, Ed Lang, 
Oscar Aleman, Bernard Addison, Teddy 
Bunn, Al Casey and Django, amongst 
others, were all soloing long before 
Charlie left Oklahoma — and_ before 
“guitarist” and ‘electrician’ became 
synonomous. 

Lang, of course, was responsible for 
the re-introduction of the guitar into 
jazz. He and Django, in my humble 
opinion, were playing superb solos 
while Charlie was playing bass with 
Alphonse Trent back in the early 
Thirties. The history books tell of Lang 
soloing in the late Twenties (i.e. ten 
years earlier than the late Thirties). 

Although I enjoy listening to Charlie’s 
disciples—Tal, Herb and Barney—lI feel 
some attention should be given to Mary 
Osborne, Irving Ashby, and Oscar 
Moore. Perhaps Peter Welding will con- 
sider articles on all three? 

As far as I know, only one of the Bill 
Harris LP’s mentioned by Mr. Welding 
has been released here, on Emarcy EJL 
1267, and this is no longer available. 
Liverpool 21. Jim Hayes, 


LIP SERVICE? 
Dear Sir, 

To quote Frank Kofsky’s report on 
the Monterey Jazz Festival, “Ornette 
and trumpeter Don Cherry held the 
audience rapt through set of six 
tunes . 

According to “Downbeat”, at the time 
Coleman was on stage Don Cherry was 
in his. hotel room nursing split lip, 
inflicted by Mr. Coleman. 

Did Mr. Kofsky really hear Coleman’s 
set? 

BRYAN MOORE, 
Sheffield, Yorks. 


NOT TO PRAISE HIM 
Dear Sir, 

In his article The Paradox of Art 
Tatum, in’ the October issue, Mr. 
Michael Gibson reveals himself as yet 
another in that long line of under- 
takers who come to bury that Caesar of 


the piano. Hard words, maybe, but what 
other conclusion can one reach after 
reading such self-contradictory verbiage? 

Mr. Gibson's expressed intention was, 
he says, to show that certain perfor- 
mances had been critically acclaimed. 
mistakenly he thinks, when other work 
was more worthy. In itself this is a 
laudable intention, especially if hitherto 
unexpounded arguments can be brought 
to bear to substantiate the claim. In 
the event, however, nowhere does Mr. 
Gibson attempt to provide such an 
argument; indeed, such is the grass- 
hopper-like propensity of his ideas that 
he fails to make quite clear which par- 
ticular performances he is, in fact, dis- 
cussing. The usual record numbers ap- 
plicable in this kind of discussion are 
never quoted. Additionally, there are 
serious errors of fact. Tatum did not 
introduce the bass tenth for himself; 
Earl Hires uses it on the 1928 version 
of 1 Ain't Got Nobody and all the Fats 
Waller 1929 solos on HMV DLP 1111 
contain examples. Tatum never had a 
big band as such unless one wishes to 
justify six pieces being called a_ big 
band. With all respect one must ques- 
tion Barry Ulanov’s assertion that 
Tatum would look eagerly around the 
room with his one geod eye. The 
more acceptable evidence is contained in 
the chapter on Tatum in Shapiro and 
Hentoff's The Jazzmakers, wherein it 
is made plain that to all intents and 
purposes Tatum was virtually blind. It 
is not proposed to explain Tatum’s 
musical wit to people who have no 
sense Of humour. Suffice it to say that 
one does not have, to be a Times Cross- 
word Puzzle solver to see the point of 
someone doubly underprivileged (black 
and blind) ironically commenting on 
someone watching over them in their 
old Kentucky home; or ‘that the wind 
had plundered some of those gokt 
threads, There is a not inapposite quo 
tation about casting pearls 

In the course of twenty-five years 
listening to this remarkable pianist one 
is convinced that the paradox of Art 
Tatum is that he should have attracted 
some of the very worst critical writing 
one has ever had to read about a great 
musician. To this day the only percep- 
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tive writing of any real worth about 
Tatum is the fine sleeve note by Steve 
Race on Vogue-Coral LVA 9047. It is 
a matter critics of Art Tatum might 
well ponder, exactly why it is that all 
pianists, without exception, should so 
admire his work as to think it beyond 
criticism. Wynton Kelly's remarks in the 
November issue are most relevant. 
Shakespeare sums the matter up suc- 
cintly in the phrase “O judgment thou 
art fled to brutish beasts, and men have 
lost their reason.”” Mr. Gibson was so 
right—Tatum is a big subject, a pity he 
did not inspire worthier writers. 
Nottingham. G. Cherrington, 


THE SPREADING WORD 
Dear Sir, 

I would be indebted to you if you 
could publish this letter in your maga- 
zine. ° 

First of all, I should introduce myself: 
I am a Yugoslav, living in Rijeka, a big 
port on the Adriatic. As for profession, 
I am a student of languages at the 
university in Zagreb. 

Like many people all over the world, 
Iam a jazz enthusiast, and last year some 
friends and I managed to form a jazz 
club in our town. We already have quite 
a few members, and are getting more 
every day, in spite of the fact that jazz 
in our country is still largely an un- 
known quantity. Naturally, ours is only 
a small club. but we are more than en- 
couraged by the progress so far. 

Unfortunately, we are handicapped 
by a lack of jazz records. There are 
hardly any to be bought in Yugoslavia 
and, like other people who go in for the 
same music, we can only depend on the 
few friends we have abroad to send us 
a record or two every now and then. 
This is the main reason for writing to 
you—in the hope that you might be 
able to help us. 

We should be delighted to correspond 
with anybody who likes jazz as well. 
Quite naturally we would also very 
much like to see if there is any possi- 
bility of our being able to effect some 
kind of exchange of records. 
Kranjcevicev K1.3. Janco Parvic, 
Rijeka UI, Yugoslavia. 
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A full and complete index to Jazz 
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JAZZ INFORMATION 


(continued from page 19) 


album (Gala GLP346) have been re- 
cieved from Harry Barnard of Stock- 
port. Recording dates are not given, but 
Mr. Barnard says that the approximate 
date would be 1958, due to the Mercer 
Ellington-Harold Ashby partnership. 
For I’m Beginning to See the Light, In 
a Sentimental Mood, Something to Live 
For, Ev’rything But You, Lush Life and 
Well, Well the personnel is Taft Jordan 
(tpt) Tyree Glenn (tbn/vibes) Ben Web- 
ster (ten) Dave Rivera (p) Wendell Mar- 
shall (bs) Joe Marshall (ds); and Mood 
Indigo, I Let a Song Go Out of My 
Heart, Solitude and Pass Me By con- 
tain a similar group, except that Clarrie 
Ross (tbn) and Harold Ashby (ten) re- 
place Glenn and Webster, and Clifton 
“Skeeter” Best (g) is added. Both dates 
were arranged and conducted by Mercer 
Ellington. 

Mr. Barnard comments that Glenn is 
heard only on the Webster tracks, on 
which no guitar is audible. Ashby, 
noticeable for his use of the higher 
register, and Lawrence Brown devotee 
Clarrie Ross are members of the cur- 
rent Mercer Ellington group. It is as- 
sumed that the Webster session was re- 
corded first, as Ashby would not have 
been available to Mercer at that time; 
and it is possible that Mercer is re- 
sponsible for the unidentified sounds on 
Something to Live For. 


BLUES ON RECORD 
(continued from page 7) 


“then get to hell out of it”. Mama's 
Blues, Weekly Blues and Sundown 
Blues are three beautifully sung items 
and are typical of Mama at her best. 
In short, this is a record to buy and 
play many times. It would be foolish to 
say that any of these tracks equal those 
Mama made with Jimmy, but neverthe- 
less Don Ewell provides a most sympa- 
thetic backing. I do not believe that any 
other pianist could have come as close 
to the singer’s requirements. 

Little has been heard of Mama Yancey 
since this LP was made, but to the 
best of my knowledge she is still living 
in Chicago, where she was a Precinct 
Captain for the Democratic Party in her 
ward. Her work consisted of looking 
after her people, getting coal for her 
constituents and sundry other items. At 
one period after Jimmy’s death she was 
seen quite often by Little Brother Mont- 
gomery, but she did not sing with him. 
Albert Ammons’ widow, Hattie was 
living in her apartment when last I 
heard of her (in the mid fifties). (Hattie 
it would appear is quite a tough case 
who sleeps most of the day and has an 
inborn hatred for white people.)- 

It is to be hoped that once more be- 
fore it is too late, someone will seek out 
Mama and persuade her to record 
again. As for a pianist, well, I would 
suggest Memphis Slim. In the mean- 
while, may we again ask Decca if they 
would consider giving us her finest sides 
from Atlantic. 
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File your Jazz Journals in an 


EASIBINDER 


Here is the ideal method with which to 
preserve your monthly copies of JAZZ 
JOURNAL. Copies can be inserted as 


received, giving full protection and 
obviating loss or damage. 


| This self-binder opens flat at any page 
|and is strongly made from stiff board 
| covered in leather cloth. 


The EASIBINDER is supplied with title, 
volume number and year, gold blocked 
on spine at 13/6 post free. 


Order now and avoid disappointment. 


jfAZZ JOURNAL Ltd. 


The Cottage, 27 Willow Vale, 
London, W.12. 


PUBLICATIONS, etc., FOR SALE 


JAZZ JOURNAL, 1957, 1958, 


Record Reviews. 


June, July/August. 


JAZZ HOT (Chas Delaunay )—30/- per year 2/6 Trial Copy. 
1956/7/8 available at 


JAZZ JOURNAL. Certain back issues 


J complete-bound, hard board 
covers, gilt lettering on face and spine, 35/- each, post free. 


BULLETIN HOT CLUB DE FRANCE 
1/6 per copy. Sample back issue 6d., post 


“CODA”, THE CANADIAN JAZZ MAGAZINE. News, Articles, 
May, June, August, September, October, 
November, 1960, issues now available from: Jazz Journal, 27 
Willow Vale, London, W.12. Price Is. 9d., post free- 


EUREKA—The magazine of New Orleans jazz and folk blues. 
Edited by Bill Colyer and Graham Russell. March/April, May/ 
Price 2s. 8d. per copy, post free. 


(Hugues 


Rate: 
Panassié) 
3d. for details 
MANCHESTER. 


Kent. 


prices. 
Glasgow, W.1. 


JAZZ JOURNAL. May 
Excellent condition. 


PARKER LE JAZZ COOL, MONK RIVERSIDE, 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive 
not later than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 

3d. per word. 
» FRIENDSHIPS. Pen and Personal Friendships. Marriage. Write 
and photos to:—EDNA HANSON, DENTON, 


Minimum 5/-. Bold type 6d. per word. 


Unbound. 
Beckenham, 


1949-Dec. 1959 complete. 
Offers. 4, Ernest Grove, 


A FINE LIST of jazz LP’s and EP’s, like new, all periods, bargain 
THE GRAMOPHONE SHOP, 901, Dumbarton Road, 


BLAKEY 


BLUENOTE, Cannonball, Silver, Miles, Ornette and many 


others in stock from 39s. each—S.A.E. Lists—West, 3 Hillfield 
Avenue, London, N.8. 


bargain prices, 6 for 7/6 (post 1/-), 3 for 4/6 (post 9d.). 


PHOTOGRAPHS. Earl Hines, Josh White (on art paper), Ma 
Rainey (4 colours), 10d. each, 2d. postage. 


SHEET MUSIC. Piano copies of famous JELLY ROLL MORTON 
numbers—Mamie’s Blues. The Miserere. Why? We Are 
Elks. If You Knew. My Home Is In A Southern Town. Naked 
Dance, Big Fat Ham, Winin’ Boy Blues. 3s. 6d. per copy 
post free. 


THE SECOND LINE; III Mag. of New Orleans Jazz Club. Jan./ 
Feb., Mar./Apl., May/June, July/Aug., Sept./Oct., Nov./Dec., 
1959. Price 2s. 3d. a copy post free. 


PROM: JAZZ JOURNAL LTD., THE COTTAGE 


27 WILLOW VALE, LONDON, W.12 


COLLECTOR urgently requires, deleted Sidney Bechet discs, 
especially London H-U 2035. Lists to: Peter Greener, 32 
Agecroft Road, Pendlebury, Lancs. 

YOUNG LADY 24, wishes to correspond with anyone, anywhere. 
Interests include jazz (Modern, Mainstream, Traditional), Read- 
ing, Art, Travelling, Theatre-Going, London, Latin-American 
Music, Films, Classical Music, and practically anything. If in- 
terested write Miss Jill Blackman, 32 Woodland Avenue, 
Shenfield, Essex. All letters answered. 

12 IN. L.P.S. FOR SALE (60). Mainstream/Modern. Many fine 
Big Bands, American L.P.s. Lists: M. Mckie, 20, Hiddleston 
Avenue, Benton, Newcastle on Tyne, 7. 

TAPE/DISC/TAPE transferred to unbreakable LP and 78 records. 
Recorders hired. Compositions submitted to impresarios. 1800 
ft. finest American extended play tape, 35/-; 1200 ft. standard 
per’ SOUND NEWS, 10 Clifford Street, London W.1. REG. 
2745. 
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The Swing Shop Page 


HERE WE GO!—OFF WITH A BANG! 


CANNONBALL ADDERLEY QUINTET (w. Milt Jackson)—Blues Oriental/Things Are Getting Better /Serves 
Me Right/Groovin’ High/Sidewalks of N.Y./Sounds For Sid/Just One Of Those Things (12”) 39/9 
LOUIS ARMSTRONG—(w. Oliver)—Alligator Hop/Krooked BI/I’m Going Away..(w. Henderson) Mandy (w. 
Rainey) Jelly Bean/Countin’ the BI. (w. R.O.J.B.) Terrible BI./Nobody Knows. ./Cake Walking Babies. (w.Trixie 


tv 


Smith) Railroad BI. (12”) 39/9 
3. LOUIS ARMSTRONG’S HOT 5 (w. Chippie Hill)—Trouble In Mind/Gonna Gitcha/Don’t Forget to Mess Around 
King of the Zulus/Droppin’ Shucks/Pratt City/Who’s It /Lonesome Weary BI. (10”) 32/6 
4. BLIND BLAKE—Doin’ a Stretch/Poker Woman/Seach Warrant/Sweet Papa Lowdown/Leavin’ Gal/Back Door 
Slam/Detroit Bound/Rumbin’ Ramblin’ Boa Constrictor/Cold Hearted Mama/etc. (10”) 26/6 
5. ART BLAKEY “Holiday For Skins’—Vol. 1—The Feast/Afghano/Lamento Africano/ Mirage (12”) 47/6 
6. ART BLAKEY “Holiday For Skins”—Vol. 2—O’tinde/ Swingin’ Kilts/Dinga/Reflection (12”) 47/6 
7. WILD BILL DAVISON “Mild & Wild’—That’s a Plenty/Baby, Won't You. ./Clt. Marm./Ghost of a Chance/I’m 
Coming Virginia/Jazz Band Ball/Panama/Confessin’/ R’boat Shuffle /Wabash BI./2 more (12”) 39/9 
8. ROY ELDRIDGE—The Gasser/Jump Through the Window/ Minor Jive/Stardust — SAM PRICE—Honeysuckle 
Rose/Big Joe/Boogie Woogie Notion/Boogin’ a Plenty (10”) 28/6 
9. DUKE ELLINGTON—Birmingham Breakdown/East St. Louis Toodle Oo/Black and Tan Fantasy/Wall St. Wail 
The Mooche/Rockin’ In Rhythm/Mood Indigo/Twelfth St. Rag (10”) 28/6 


10. DUKE ELLINGTON—Yellow Dog/ Awful Sad/Tiger Rag/Tishomingo/Jazz Convulsions/Creole Rhap. (10”) 28/6 
11. LIONEL HAMPTON SEXTET (scarce limited edition of two 12” LP’s)—Regine’s Drag/St Louis Blues/Exactly 
Like You/Just You, J. Me/Lull. of B’land/Love is a Many Spl. Thing/Blues For Monique/High Society. Shop 


soiled covers, otherwise new. Special offer for set... . £3 
12. BILLIE HOLIDAY—Strange Fruit/Fine and Mellow/I’ll Get By/He’s Funny That Way (7”) 13/6 
13. JOHN LEE HOOKER “Folk Blues”—Black Snake/How Long/Wobblin’ Baby/Pea Vine Special/Tupelo Bl. /Prison 
Bound /Water Boy/Church Bell Tone/Bundle Up & Go/ Li'l School Girl/3 more (12”) 45/- 
14. LIGHTNIN’ HOPKINS—Nothin’ But Blues/Lightnin’s Boogie/Sick Feelin’/Evil Hearted Woman/Blues For My 
Cookie/Sittin’ Down Thinkin’/Lightnin’s Special/Baby’s Gone/4 more (12°) 45 /- 
15. BLIND LEMON JEFFERSON—That Growlin’ Baby/ Pneumonia BI./Oil Well BI./Tin Cup BI./Mean Jumper, 
Rising High Water/Teddy Bear BI./Bad Luck BI./Big Night Bl./Peach Orchard Mama/etc (12”) 39/9 
16. LONNIE JACKSON BLUES ALBUM (feat. Texas Alexander, Big Maceo, Tampa Red)—Down In the Alley /Work 
Ox/St. Louis Cyclone/First Love/Blues In G/Sweet Woman/Frisco Train/Texas Stomp (10”) 32/6 
17. B. B. KING “King of the Blues’—What Way To Go/Long Nights/Feel Like a Million/I'll Survive /Good Man Gone 
Bad/If I Lost You/You’re On the Top/Partin’ Time/I’m King/etc. (12”) 35/- 
18. JEAN GOLDKETTE ORCH.—My Pretty Girl/Dinah/Charleston /A lways / Who / Varsity Drag/Blue Skies / Sweet 
Georgia Brown/It Had To Be You/Put Your Arms Around Me Honey (12”) 29/6 
19. GEORGE LEWIS & THE VIKINGS—The Old Rugged X/If I Ever Cease To/Maisie/Bye & Bye/Mary Wore a 
Golden Chain/You Always Hurt . . ./The Mocking Bird/Now Is the Hour/Salutation/Far Away (12”) 39/9 


20. JELLY ROLL MORTON R.H.P.—Turtle Twist /Smilin’ the Bl. Away/Dixie Home/Like It Oughta Be (7”) 13/6 
21. KING OLIVER C.J.B.—Sw. Lovin’ Man/Sobbin’ Bl./Workin’ Man/High Society/Ain’t Gonna Tell N./Riverside 


BI./Mabel’s Dream/Snake Rag (10”) 32/6 
22. PARKER-DIZ-MONK—Bloomdido/ Mohawk (takes 3 & 6)/Leap Frog (takes 3 & 4)/Melancholy. Baby/An Oscar 
For Treadwell (takes 3 & 4)/Relaxin’ With Lee (takes 2 & 3) (10”) 32/6 


SPECIALS! Looking for a new AMPLIFIER? We have just the job! Wonderful specification: 12 watts. .wide range. . 
negligible distortion. .separate bass, treble AND middle controls. .mike input and separate volume control. .compact 
and very well made. .many other features....Now look at the price!.... ONLY £15 18s. 9d. (carriage extra). 

Or, how about a fine new orchestral model GUITAR (cello built, cut away style), complete with cover? This is a really 
beautiful instrument with excellent tone. 134 gns. packing free. 


Write now to: 


DAVE CAREY 


THE SWING SHOP — STREATHAM S.W.16 


(or phone STReatham 7345) 


J.R.R.A. Founder Member 


PS: Thought for the year! Money won't get you better service anywhere . . . But it will get you more of ours! 
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VOGUE 


“GEORGE GEORGE LEWIS 


and his New Orleags Saaipeye LAE 12005 (CLIMAX RECORDINGS) 


BIG BILL BROONZY 


LAE 12009 (PARIS RECORDINGS) 


MEZZ MEZZROW 
SIDNEY BECHET 


LAE 12017 (KING JAZZ RECORDINGS) 


CHARLIE PARKER 
DIZZY GILLESPIE 


LAE 12031 (MASSEY HALL CONCERT) 


MAX ROACH 
CLIFFORD BROWN 


LAE 12036 (LOS ANGELES CONCERTS) 


GERRY MULLIGAN 
CHET BAKER 


LAE 12050 
(PACIFIC JAZZ RECORDINGS) 


TAILGATE! KiDoRY’S 


(1944/5 G.T.J. RECORDINGS) 


CREOLE JAZZ BAND LESTER YOUNG 


LAE 12194 (ALADDIN RECORDINGS) 


CONTEMPORARY RECORDS division of VOGUE 113 FULHAM RD, LONDON, S.W.3. TEL. KN 4256-7-8 


Printed by H. C. Dunckley (Wrotham) Ltd., Borough Green, Kent. 
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